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Algerian plot fails, 
news blacked out: 
Army in key role 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 

URING THE WEEK of Oct. 12-18, 

average citizen Jean Dupont went 

about his daily chores, unaware that 

another Algiers plot was being brewed 
around him. 

Three UNR (Union of the New Repub- 
lic— the new Gaullist majority party) 
leaders, at private party sessions, called 
the events of that week an attempt at 
“real political subversion.” But the gov- 
ernment radio ignored the events and 
the government press did not find them 
worthy of a headline. 

It-is difficult to say whether the latest 
Algiers plot to overthrow the adminis- 
tration of Premier Michel Debre—cli- 
maxed by the attempt to assassinate Sen. 
Francois Mitterrand—had a real chance 
of success. Yet the fact that it existed 
and could spread confusion and appre- 
hension in the Assembly for several days 
gave it plenty of significance. 


WHAT HAPPENED: As in previous Al- 
giers plots, this one was planned by those 
who oppose the Algerian solution and to 
whom the word “self-determination” is 
anathema—even hedged in as it was in 
President de Gaulle’s Sept. 16 offer to the 
Algerians. Acted out mostly in Paris, this 
plot was as wild and stereotyped as the 
old-time South American palace revolu- 
tions. The following is a brief account 
of what happened: 

During the Assembly debate on Algeria 
Oct. 12, nine UNR deputies suddenly an- 
nounced they were quitting the party. 
(Actually, more than nine were supposed 
to resign.) This announcement was to be 
the signal for action_in Algiers. Perhaps 
no one will ever know now what action 
was planned in Algiers. 

In the next two days, emissaries went 
back and forth between Algiers and Paris, 
wild rumors spread and two lists began to 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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TATES JUST DON’T WANT TO STUDY WAR NO MORE 
The Biblical inscription graven on the walt of the United Nations Plaza reflects the mood of the country today (see SANE 
story on p. 9) but it will take a lot of doing to keep the mood alive and to translate it into a permanent reality. 





500,000 DEMONSTRATE IN HAVANA 





U.S. wages a ‘war of nerves’ against Castro 


By Kumar Goshal 


SUSTAINED WAR of nerves is be- 
ing waged against the government 


of Cuba. This has been clearly demon- 


strated in the evidence which has piled 


up in the last month. 


The Cuban Ambassador to Washington 
on Oct. 7 delivered a note to the State 


Dept. protesting “clandestine flights of 


planes over Cuba from U. S. territory.” 
In the next two weeks Cuban forces cap- 
tured arms and ammunition parachuted 
into the hills in Pinar del Rio province. 
The contents included machine guns, 
rifles, ammunition and blankets. 


The Washington Post (Oct. 15) report- 
ed that the U.S. had sent a new and stiff 
note to the Castro government protest- 
ing what Washington considered ‘“con- 
fiscation of American properties.” Al- 
though the note was officially secret, the 
Fost said it clearly implied “rough treat- 
ment from Congress” for Cuba unless 
Castro opened negotiations with the State 


Dept. on sugar and other American pro- 
perties in Cuba. 


THE SUGAR ACT: The Post said the 
rough treatment might take the form of 
an amendment to the Sugar Act in 1960 
which would empower the President to 
revise Cuba’s sugar quota at his discre- 
tion. The Sugar Act enables Cuba to sup- 
ply one-third of U. S. sugar consumption 
at a favorable price differential. . 


Washington was also considering a plan 
which would authorize the U. S. govern- 
ment to “expropriate” part of the Cuban 
sugar price differential and place it in 
escrow to compensate American property 
owners who felt they had suffered a loss 
through Castro’s agrarian reform. The 
Post said the State Dept. was “trying 
hard to impress Castro that the time for 
talk is dwindling rapidly.” 


The State Dept. increased the pressure 
on Castro on Oct. 16 by strongly object- 
ing to Britain’s reported plan for an ex- 


change of 15 British Hunter jets for an 
equal number of British propeller-driven 
Sea Furies now owned by Cuba. Depart- 
ment spokesman Joseph Reap told news- 
men: “It is no secret that the U. S. does 
not like ... arms shipment into this 
area” because it might increase tension 
in the region. The State Dept. was said 
to have decided at the last moment to 
have ruled out a written protest which 
Britain might resent and ignore. 


LEAFLET RAIDS: Castro has been nego- 
tiating with the British on the planes for 
defensive purposes. The British Foreign 
Office was said to feel] Cuba would be 
modernizing but not increasing its arma- 
ments by the exchange. 

An ironic commentary on the U. S. ob- 
jection to the exchange was the disclo- 
sure on Oct. 16 that $560,000 worth of 
arms and ammunition shipped by Nor- 
way to President Batista last December 
(they fell into Castro’s hands) were pro- 

(Continued on Page 9) 





WHAT A UNION VICTORY WOULD MEAN TO ALL LABOR 


Has the steel industry overplayed its hand? 


By Robert E. Light 

IG STEEL went into the steel] strike 

on July 15 holding a pat hand. 
Stockpiles of the industry’s biggest cus- 
tomers were enough to last three to four 
months. The companies rested on unpre- 
cedented profits accumulated during the 
first six months of the year. The strike 
came during the traditional slack period 
when layoffs might have come anyway. 
The companies felt they had a friend in 
the White House who would back them 
in a pinch. 

They believed that if they played it 
right, the union would call it quits, But 
after nearly 15 weeks of the strike, the 
union had called the bluff and it seemed 


that the companies might be holding 
some jokers. 


The industry’s game had been careful- 
ly planned. In August, 1958, the indus- 
trial relations and public relations com- 
mittees of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute met under the chairmanship of 
Phelps Adams of U.S. Steel to map strat- 
egy for the 1959 negotiations. They rea- 
soned that with an inflation-conscious 
atmosphere in Washington and in busi- 
ness circles, they could not raise steel 
prices to any great extent. In the past 
every dollar in increased benefits granted 
to the AFL-CIO United Steel Workers 
had been translated into $3 price increas- 
es. In 1959, they said, new benefits for 


the workers would have to come from in- 
creased productivity. 


THE WORD GOES OUT: Although the 
union had been cooperative in the past 
and had called strikes only during slack 
periods, the industry knew it would not 
play along this time. The companies sent 
word to their customers to prepare for 
a long strike. To win public support, a 
public relations firm, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., was called in to devise an advertis- 
ing campaign. A new negotiating com- 
mittee was formed representing the 12 
largest steel producers and including for 
the first time Kaiser Steel. As spokes- 
man, the industry chose R. Conrad Coop- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Our military monks 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
While we are being asked to 
shed crocodile tears over the 





monks of Tibet, the Chinese 
communists are urging them to 
support themselves with produc- 
tive work, in order to relieve the 
rest of the people of the finan- 
cial and religious burdens so 
wrongly imposed upon them, 
Why not reduce our military ex- 
penditures from 40 to 10 billion 
dollars annually and let some of 
our military monks do produc- 
tive work, too? 

Horace S. Meldahl 


Fumes of delusion 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

After listening to Douglas Dil- 
lon of the State Dept. address 
the dinner guests of the Far 
East - American Council (China 
Lobby) the other night, I walked 
home, to let the fumes of the 
highballs and the expensive Hav- 
anas clear away. I thought: 
“What fools we are, what poor, 
deluded, brain-washed fools.” 

There we had sat, we whose 
fathers and grandfathers had 
exploited,’ enslaved and slaugh- 
tered the Asians for a hundred 
years, and who, ourselves, today 
wish for nothing better than a 
return of the conditions which 
would permit us to do exactly 
those things again. There we 
had. sat listening to a hard- 
working hack from the State 
Dept. mouth the hackneyed 
platitudes of ‘‘freedom, progress, 
enlightenment” in the Far East. 

Suddenly, I felt as if we had 
all been gathered together in 
some dark and fearsome grave- 
yard, with the ghost of John 
Foster Dulles squeaking and gib- 
bering his ancient feudal doc- 
trine of a grand capitalist mil- 
itary alliance, slowly, steadily 
Strangling the Communist bloc, 
while awaiting, in a complacent 
wishful-thinking, the collapse of 
the lusty young giant who is 
striding across our shrinking 
world. 

We call ourselves, with pride, 
“hard-boiled, practical business 
men.” Why, then, can we not 
take the advice of the hardest- 
boiled, most practical American 
who ever lived—that old Tam- 
many Sachem who said: “If we 
can’t lick ’em, let’s join ’em.” 

Charles Pemberton 


The new piracy 


EL CAJON, CALIF. 
Did all the good folk in this 
country take the same beating 
that we did when the new cent- 
a-gallon gas tax went into ef- 
fect? 
Prices were raised, hereabouts, 
TWO cents a gallon—one cent 
for the tax and one cent for the 
oil companies, Could making a 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


While Russia has been fir- 
ing rockets and satellites all 
over the firmament, and U.S. 
rockets have exploded on 
their launching pads, John- 
son [who resigned as head of 
the Advanced Research Pro- 
jects Agency] has cut through 
military resistance, red tape, 
and congressional impatience 
to whip his agency into shape. 

—Boston Globe, 10/19/59 
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profit on a tax I pay have any- 
thing to do with inflation? 
Sometimes I think that the 
oil companies should all do away 
with the various symbols under 
which they gouge us and break 
out the black flag: the one that 
bears a skull and cross bones. 
Robert Karger 


Loss of two friends 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Frank Inman, 73, and Flor- 
ence Anderson, 75, husband and 
sister of Mary Inman, died Sept. 
25 and 26, respectively, in Long 
Beach. : 

Frank, a worker for socialism 
since 1910, was paralyzed by a 
stroke Dec. 23, 1953, but he man- 
aged to read a book a day, al- 
though blind in the left eye and 
with a cataract over the right 
one, by the aid of a powerful 
reading glass. He also read a 
morning daily paper and several 
weeklies, including the GUARD- 
IAN. 

Florence, an Oklahoma school 
teacher, ran on the Socialist 
ticket in 1912 for State Director 
of Education. 

Leo Gallagher 


Letter from Leningrad 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Last summer in Leningrad, 
Russians often stopped Ameri- 
can visitors, of whom I was one, 
to ask questions about the U.S. 
Since I speak Russian, I some- 
times had as many as 200 in my 
“lecture” audiences outside the 
Astoria Hotel. Among them was 
a young man who worked in an 
optical factory, a graduate in 
engineering, who later showed 
me around the city and invited 
me to his modern two-room 
apartment to meet his mother 
and stepfather who were “hon- 
ored” to entertain an American 
visitor. We have corresponded 
since, and I thought my fellow 
GUARDIAN readers would like 
to share this letter from him 
written during Premier Khrush- 
chev’s visit to America. Excerpts 
of this letter follow: 

“In all circles of my friends 
and comrades at work there is 
a feeling of great excitement and 
joy. In these days wherever one 
finds oneself (I would very 


much wish that you were in our 
country to experience these his- 
toric days) you hear the words 
rocket and moon. We speak and 
argue a great deal and at the 
end of our discussions come to 


L AST MONDAY NOON, Harry S. Truman, the jaunty toastmaster 
of the washed-out Fair Deal, rolled into town from Washington. 
Flanked by an escort of 107 police motorcycles with sires scream- 
ing, he rode from Pennsylvania Station across to the East River. 
‘There, by virtue of his high office, he dedicated the permanent head- 


quarters of the United Nations. 


He said benediction over a Charter whose principles he had 
long ago abandoned. This man who has given his name—forever— 
to a Doctrine that is murdering men, women and children to pre- 
serve a decaying order, spoke pious words of peace, of his faith in 
the “center of man’s hopes for peace and a better life.” 


He spoke not one word ‘about Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
spirit of Franklin Roosevelt was not with him. Nobody—but nobody 
—at the dedication mentioned the name of Roosevelt, one of the 
main architects of the United Nations. And as she sat quietly and 
listened to the orators, Eleanor Roosevelt might have wondered 
whether the spirit of her husband was alive. 





—The National Guardian, October 31, 1949. 


no decision about the relative 
successes of our science and sci- 
ence in America. I myself am 
very proud of the achievements 
of our intellectuals but American 
scientific circles will not want 
to remain surpassed by the Rus- 
sians and somewhere on the 
moon together with our missile 
will soon be found the missile of 
the U.S.A. 

“On the visit of N. K. Khrush- 
chev to your great country our 
population places very’ great 
hopes. Our newspapers have 
spread widely news of the ar- 
rival of Khrushchev in the U.S.A. 
and the radio has already several 
times transmitted broadcasts 
from Washington. I believe that 
many changes in the relations 
in our countries will now take 
place and all for the better. You 
personally have experienced the 
attitude of our public to Ameri- 
cans during the time of your 
travels here. 

“Better to shoot at the moon 
and see the results of our efforts 
than to shoot at each other arid 
in the final account see nothing. 
When Dwight Eisenhower will 
come to the U.S.S.R. he will find 
in our people only love for the 
American people and the desire 
to live in peace. He will see and 
will understand that we Russi- 
ans, like the Americans, have ab- 
solutely no need for a cold war 
or of any other kind of a ag 


Soviet Weekly, London 
“Let’s go—I’m sure we've seen 
the game before!” 


Gift to China 


LONDON, ENG. 

GUARDIAN readers last week 
saw the photograph of a magni- 
ficent more-than-life-size head 
of Dr. Du Bois, modeled by the 
British sculptor, Lawrence Brad- 
shaw, whose head of Karl Marx 
over the grave in Highgate Ceme- 
tery is familiar to thousands all 
over the world. 

Friends of Dr. Du Bois in Lon- 
don conceived the idea that the 
bust should be cast in bronze 
and presented to the Chinese 
people, as a gift from American 
friends of China. Mr. Bradshaw 
has generously agreed to donate 
his work, but the cost of the 
bronze will be about $300. 

A number of donations of $3 
each have already been made. I 
know that many GUARDIAN 
readers will want to join in mak- 
ing this gift to China. If just 70 
more Americans will send me $3 
immediately on reading this, we 
shall be able to make a uniquely 
appropriate tribute to the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic for its 
10th anniversary. 

Cedric Belfrage 
16 Talbot Square W 2 


Happy 77th 


WINNETKA, ILL. 

The time came again (Oct. 9) 
when we celebrated the 77th 
birthday of the wonderful gal 
about whom we write you every 
year. Naturally, it still holds true 
more than ever—that the best 
Present we can give her is a pre- 
sent to you. [Enclosed.] We look 
forward to continuing this cus- 
tom for many, many years. 

“Friends of your friend” 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The unquenchables 


rege CITIZENS are among our best correspondents, both to 











the Mailbag and to the news columns of the GUARDIAN, This. 


week’s Report to Readers is a kind of double-duty bouquet: a com- 
pliment to our unquenchable oldtimers who go places and do things; 
and a cluster of reports on some of their doings. 

Jeannette Turner, for example, ardently devoted to the work of 
the American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, is cur- 
rently visiting in Sweden (having already caught the ears of British 
and French journalists on the importance of the ACPFB’s petition 
to the United Nations in behalf of a new deal for Mexican migrant 
workers in the U.S.) From Stockholm she writes: 

“There was a knock at my hotel door this morning. The walls 
are thin. A lady stood at the door. She said, ‘Forgive me—I’ve been 
away from home a rather long time and when I heard an American 
voice in the next room’—I was speaking on the phone—‘I couldn’t 
refrain from knocking.’ So we visited, and believe it or not this 
lady was a GUARDIAN reader from Los Angeles. What a small 
world!” 

And, as a memento of her travels, Jeannette mailed us a lovely 
print from Paris—Picasso’s Le Bouquet (of which the GUARDIAN 
office already has a big stack and is selling like hot cakes through 
our Buying Service. What a small world!) 


ROM DEADWOOD City, S.D., our one-time Iowa farmer corre- 

spondent Homer Ayres writes that he drove his team of mares 
in Deadwood’s annual “Days of ’76” parade. The mares were pretty 
frisky, being worked only about once a year, and almost pranced on 
the toes of the tourists along the line of march. Homer says: “I 
told the tourists my mares had a complex developed when bad 
Jack McCall shot good Wild Bill in Saloon No. 10—as the mares 
were hitched out in front that day, 

“Along with the French explorers, cowboys, miners, Calamity 
Jane and Gold Diggers without Picks and Shovels, came an. old 
hack with the great Karl Mundt. I had a load of Indians and 
as Karl's outfit passed mine as the parade turned around, Karl 
looked over and said, ‘How Cola.’ The Indians said, ‘How.’ 

“IT said nuthin.” 


ROM SAUGUS, Calif., oldtimer John W. Hoffman wrote to old- 
timers Ike and Christian Herter the following: 

“A short time ago a high-flying plane landed in Tibet and 
eleven newsmen stepped out. One and only one was an American, 
Anna Louise Strong of California, who has spent nearly half her life 
in Russia and China. She is a most able journalist of long experi- 
ence, has recently been living in the Chinese communes and has 
written a book of what she has seen. 

“It is possible you might get more reliable information from 
her than you are now getting from Taiwan.” 

Friend Hoffman went on to point out to Ike and Chris that 
it takes six serfs to support a monk in Tibet, and that they shouldn’t 
be surprised if the people “took the petticoats off the monks and 
are and shovels in their hands, just to relieve the serfs for a 
spell.” . 
Another reader (we can’t say “oldtimer” because She hasn’t 
told us her age) wrote to the UN Security Council also citing Anna 
Louise Strong’s reports and adding: “It is understandable that the 
‘Living God’ Dalai Lama and the 10,000 monks will do almost any- 
thing to get back to a life of ease and parasitic security, but should 
the great organization, the UNO, take it upon itself to reinstate 
them, and thereby condemn Tibet to remain in the Dark Ages 
while the atomic age is upon its people?” 7 


Hoe IN OUR OWN BACKYARD, we inexcusably missed up on 

telling our readers in New York and environs about the 85th 
Birthday Party held Oct. 18 at the Hotel Grosvenor for A. A. Heller 
a supporter of good causes for more years than most of us have 
lived, and in recent years a mainstay of the Committee to Secure 
Justice for Morton Sobell. We had our announcement all written and 
in type, but somehow on makeup day our editorial eye wandered 
and the item got crowded out. Now we learn that this may have 
been just as well, since the Hotel Grosvenor salon in which the 
birthday party was held was crowded to overflowing. 

All the guests were invited to contribute to a Birthday Purse, 
for “A.A.” to dispense as he sees fit to further his life interests. 
GUARDIAN readers who missed out on the Birthday Party, through 
our lapse, may still send greetings and contributions to the Birthday 
Purse. These should be addressed to Jane Rogers, 56 Seventh Av., 
Apt. 8E, New York 11, N.Y. THE GUARDIAN 
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ABOLITION CAMPAIGN TO BE EXPANDE 








Investigators draw yawns in 


By Louis E, Burnham 

OR THE THIRD time in 13 months 

the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities invaded Los Angeles on Oct. 20 
and 21. Three of 40 witnesses turned out 
to be informers who had spent 14 or 15 
years posing as Communists for the FBI. 
Another, a former CP member, renounced 
his earlier beliefs but declined to identify 
his ex-colleagues. The rest refused to 
give the committee anything more than 
their names and addresses. | 

With the exception of the Los Angeles 
Times, the press, radio and TV reaction 
to the hearings was a bored yawn. Ob- 
servers felt the committee had fallen far 
short of its political objectives. They saw 
its target as two-fold: (1) to bolster the 
fading political fortunes of committee 
member Donald Jackson (R.-Calif.), from 
whose 16th C.D. 35 of the witnesses were 
drawn, and (2) to recoup committee 
prestige which had been waning since the 
Aug. 21 cancellation of thrice-schduled 
hearings involving 110 California 
teachers. 

When, in the face of unprecedented 
pressure, committee chairman Francis 
E. Walter (D-Pa.) announced cancella- 
tion of these hearings, he offered to turn 
over to California eduasction officials 
“such information” from the commit- 
tee’s files “as can be done without jeop- 
ardizing security.” The American Civil 
Liberties Union of Los Angeles promptly 
filed an injunction suit to prevent the 
threatened action, but on Aug. 31, before 
the suit could be heard, a committee in- 
vestigator handed State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Roy Simpson the 
“files” on 93 teachers. 


THREAT TO RETURN: This prompted 
the filing of seven additional suits to 
prevent the files from being forwarded 
to or used by local Boards of Education. 
Four of the cases are now awaiting hear- 
ings in the Federal and state Superior 
courts, and on Sept. 18 California Atty. 
Gen. Stanley Mosk urged that “no legal 
or administrative bodies in any of the 
counties take any irrevocable action re- 
garding teachers while court cases are 
pending.” 

Apparently disappointed by the Cali- 
fornians’ concern for due process, Chair- 
man Walter threatened on Sept. 22 to 
reopen the canceled hearings “if respon- 
sible authorities in California ‘pigeonhole’ 
or in any other manner attempt to sup- 
press committee findings on Communist 
activities.” 

Meanwhile, the teachers scored an- 
other victory in the case of Ruth Bishop, 
one of the subpenaed teachers who had 
responded to a process server by flinging 
the subpena and a broom to the floor of 
her porch. Indicted on three counts for 
using “force and violence” against the 
process server, Miss Bishop was found 
guilty by a Long Beach jury after a four- 
and-a-half day trial. She elected to pay 
a “substantial” fine rather than serve 
60 days in jail. 


WHAT’S LEFT? On the evening of the 
day Miss Bishop was sentenced, the local 
school board met and voted to retain her 
services. One observer noted that “an 
outstanding teacher is retained in the 
profession and the HUAC has received 
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its first real setback. For if they can 
no longer bully and intimidate employers 
into firing people, what is there left for 
them?” 

In other parts of the state, however, 
school officials were being pressured to 
play the House Committee’s game. On 
Sept. 29 the San Mateo County District 
Attorney met with all the Board of Edu- 
cation chairmen and school superintend- 
ents in the county to arrange for turning 
over the files and possibly summoning 
five affected teachers for questioning un- 
der the state’s Dilworth Act. 


Main coordinator of the campaign to 
defend the teachers’ rights has been the 





Bastian, San Francisco Chronicle 


Citizens Committee to Preserve Amer- 
ican Freedoms, headed by Dorothy Mar 
shall, chairman, and Frank Wilkinson, 
secretary. While pledging continued sup- 
port to teachers who may be involved in 
the aftermath of the canceled Congres- 
sional hearings, the Citizens Committee 
met on Sept. 26 to consider steps in a 
continuing campaign to eliminate the 
probers as a committee of Congress. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: If adopted by 
civil liberties groups throughout the 
country, the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions could result in a major nation-wide 
effort. They covered the following areas: 

@ Literature; The Committtee pro- 


posed publishing for popular distribu- 
tion “The California Story,” a pame 
= illustrating how the HUAC wag ef- 
ectively countered by outraged publie 
opinion, Another pamphlet, “The First 
Amendment Cases,” would popularize the 
facts surrounding the 30 defendants now 
facing jail or trial for defiance of Cone 
ressional committees on First Amend- 
ment grounds. A committee of lawyers 
would be called upon to prepare “A Lega 
Indictment of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities,’ a historical 
summary of the probers’ violations of the 
Constitutional mghts of individual citi- 
zens, 


® Lobbying: The Committee proposed 
community delegations to Congressmen 
while they are at home during October 
and November, Listed among the things 
Congressmen may be urged to do were: 
(1) introduce a resolution to abolish the 
House Committee; (2) speak on the 
House floor against the committee or its 
methods; (3) introduce a resolution of 
censure; (4) yote and speak against ad- 
ditional appropriations for the commit- 
tee in January, 1960; (5) place in the 
Congressional Record editorials, speech- 
es and other material critical of the 
committee, 


® Washington, D.C., Office: The Com- 
mitte urged establishment of an aboli- 
tion office in Washington to coordinate 
activities nationally and maintain con- 
stant contact with Congressmen, It also 
urged that Washington headquarters of 
unions and ¢ivil liberties organizations 
be urged to step up their activities to 
curb or eliminate the committee. 


@ The 1960 Elections: Political action 
proposals included calling on candidates 
to include elimination of the committee 
in theiy platforms, placing the issue bee 
fore political clubs and parties, and en- 
couraging Campaigns against members of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
and its leading supporters in the House, 

The Citizens Committee to Preserve 
American Freedom has called for widee 
spread discussion of these proposals by 
Givil Hberties groups throughout the 
country, It also welcomes additional sug- 
gestions and requests for information 
and material on the abolition campaign, 
The CCPAF’s address is 617 N, Larch- 
mont Bivd,, Los Anycles 4, Calif, 





UNION BRANDS IT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


JLWU refuses to comply with part of new labor law 





By Lawrence Emery 

HE INDEPENDENT West Coast Intl. 

Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union last week announced a policy of 
non-compliance with a section of the new 
Kennedy - Landrum - Griffin labor “re- 
form” act on the ground that it is uncon- 
stitutional. The ILWU is the only union 
in the country to challenge the law. 

The union’s action was in response to 
a telegram to ILWU president Harry 
Bridges from Secy, of Labor James P. 
Mitchell on Oct. 1 giving him ten days 
to comply with Section 504 of the new 
law. This section requires the listing of 
all union officers or employes (“except 
in clerical or custodial positions”) who 
within the past five years were members 
of the Communist Party or who were 
convicted and imprisoned for a long list 
of crimes, including murder and rape. 

The union’s attorneys—Gladstein, An- 
dersen, Leonard & Sibbett—replied to 
Mitchell on Oct. 9 that they not only 
hold the section to be unconstitutional 
but that it “is so vague and indefinite 
as to be meaningless.’ They told him 
they had advised their client to “respect- 
fully decline to comply with your ‘re- 
quest’.” 


WHO AND WHAT? The lawyers said they 
were unable “‘to find anything in Section 
504... which imposes upon him [Bridges] 
any affirmative duty to undertake the 
various investigations which might be 
necessary in order to obtain the infor- 
mation to which your telegram refers.” 
Of the two categories of prescribed per- 
sons—communists and convicts—the law- 
yers asked: “To which Communist Party 
does the Act refer? The Stalinists? The 
Trotskyists? The Workers Party? Or 





what? Are you requesting Mr. Bridges 
to examine the criminal court records 
throughout the United States so that he 
may advise you of the status of an in- 
determinate number of officers and em- 
ployes?” 

Their reply concluded: “We do not be- 
lieve that the law calls upon Mr. Bridges 
to undertake any such burdensome and 
oppressive inquisition for which there are 
no standards of guidance or evaluation, 
and we have so advised him, We cannot 
lightly assume that the Supreme Court 
would sustain a law so vague, uncertain 
and indefinite.” 

Failure to. comply with Section 504, as 
the law now stands, is a criminal offense 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. 


A FINISH FIGHT: In addition to defy- 
ing Section 504 and thus inviting a court 
test of its legality, the ILWU plans to 
contest the law in its entirety. A resolu- 
tion adopted by a recent convention of 
the union’s Hawaii local said: “We recog- 
nize this law as a weapon forged for the 
enemies of labor and we will fight in the 
courts and in every other way we can 
to resist this threat to our constitutional 
right to freely speak and assemble, to 
petition for redress of grievances, and to 
help one another.” 

The resolution noted that “the law will 
weaken and divide labor and undermine 
its bargaining position with management. 
This is an outcome which the ILWU 
clearly foresaw and warned against from 
the time the AFL-CIO leadership and 
the McClellan committee first began to 
lay the groundwork for union-curbing 
legislation.” It charged that “‘the respon- 
sibility for this disaster rests squarely on 


George Meany, Walter Reuther, and their 
fellow jeaders in AFL-CIO who are en- 
trusted with protecting the interests of 
12,000,000 union members.” 


MEANY JUMPS IN: The resolution aljso 
noted that “no sooner had the law given 
power to Secy. of Labor Mitchell to ape 
ply to the courts to remove union officers 
than Meany told a press conference that 
‘labor’s enemy number one’ was Jimmy 
Hoffa [president of the expelled Team- 
ster’s Union], A disaster to all labor was 
seen by Meany first as an opportunity 
to knife a fellow !abor official, rather 
than a challenge to re-think and to unite 
and fight the real enemies of labor’s 
advancement.” 

In an analysis of other sections of the 
new law, the ILWU paper, The Dispatch- 
er, made these points: 

® “Witch-hunts become built into the 
new law by legal sanction ,, , The com- 
bination of the provisions of the Act 
dealing with Reporting, Elections and 
Safeguards is to reduce unions to second- 
class citizenship, 

® “The Act is written to do everything 
possible to drive a wedge between the 
members and the leadership of a union, 
while at the same time it sets up an in- 
former’s holiday by granting immunity 
to stoolpigeons who can harass a union 
without fear of retaliation or rebuke by 
the membership.” 

@® The election rules of the Act “were 
written to supersede a union’s Own prac- 
tices and procedures. Thus failure by a 


union to comply with these rules, even 2 
technical non-compliance, could permit 
any member to institute a hearing and set 
an election aside. Unions could be kept 
in a turmoil under this provision.” 
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MEMBERSHIP DOWN, DUES UP 





UAW ‘adjusts’ to new labor 
law; bars Negro in top post 


HE WELL-OILED machine with which 

Walter P. Reuther runs the United 
Auto Workers is not unlike the cars the 
union’s members turn out in the plants. 
It looks good in the showroom, its horn 
blows loud and its lines are sleek, but 
in the long haul it breaks down in per- 
formance. 

The auto union went into convention 
in Atlantic City, Oct. 9-16, with a $1,- 
000,000 deficit, a shrinking membership, 
a new “labor reform” law over its head 
and the prospect that if the steel union 
was beaten in its strike, auto workers 
could look forward to few contract gains 
in 1961. But any hope that the union 
leadership would offer fresh ideas and 
initiative to lift the union, and labor 
generally, out of the doldrums was quick- 
ly dispelled. 

To open the convention Reuther of- 
fered a massive report filled with mili- 
tant-sounding declarations on all issues. 
But all attempts from the floor to trans- 
form Reuther’s words into an action pro- 
gram were quickly squelched by the union 
brass. For the most part the convention 
was Spiritless and whatever Reuther 
wanted, Reuther got. 


DUES UP: To build up the union's strike 
fund, the administration pushed through 
a dues increase from $3 to $5 a month. 
Some delegates said the proposa] came 
on too-short notice: they proposed a mem- 
bership referendum. Others said they 
would approve the increase only if the 
funds were earmarked for a specific proj- 
ect such as an organizing campaign. But 
Reuther said he wanted a $40,000,000 
Strike fund to strengthen his hand when 
he enters negotiations with the auto 
manufacturers in 1961. In the final vote, 
the proposal passed with an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 


The only reference from the platform 
to the union’s loss of membership came 
from Secy.-Treasurer Emil Mazey in his 
report on finances. He said that union 
dues-payers had dropped 300,000 since 
1957 to 1,143,707. Reuther said there was 
a need to organize 150,000 to 300,000 
white collar workers into the union, but 
he offered no concrete plan. 

From the floor, delegates pointed out 
that increasing mechanization in the 
plants had permanently displaced thou- 
sands of workers. They wanted a 30-hour 
week at no loss in pay as the Number 
One plank in the union’s bargaining pro- 
gram. But the administration countered 
with a resolution “reaffirming” the un- 
ion’s position that a shorter work week 
was “a major collective bargaining goal.” 


ADJUSTS TO LAW: The convention also 
reaffirmed the union’s dedication to po- 
litical action, particularly in light of the 
Kennedy - Landrum - Griffin labor “re- 
form” law. But there was no suggestion 
that the union would work for the law’s 
repeal. Instead, a number of constitu- 
tional amendments were passed to bring 
the union in line with the law’s provi- 
sions. 

Also, one of the law’s sponsors, Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), was invited 
to speak at the convention. He told the 
delegates he was proud of his accom- 
plishments in Congress. “I do not apolo< 
gize to members of organized labor or to 
members of the public for my record in 
recent days, months and years,” he said. 

Senators Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) 
and Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) also 
proclaimed their pro-labor stand to the 
delegates. Vice President Nixon and New 
York’s Republican Governor Nelson Rock- 
efeller declined their invitations; each 
claimed a “previous engagement.” 


The convention’s only genuine debate 
began at a pre-convention meeting of the 
Reuther caucus, During a discussion of 
the nomination of officers, Robert Bat- 
tles, a Negro and long-time Reuther sup- 
porter in Ford Local 600, suggested that 
a Negro be included in the slate. He 
pointed out that although the issue has 
been raised periodically for 16 years, no 
Negro has ever been on the administra- 
tion ticket. 


THE PROBLEM: Reuther answered: ‘The 
Negroes have a problem. I realize that 
Negroes are on the march all over the 
world. Unfortunately America is not 
ready to face the problem and the UAW 
is part of America.”’ 


The caucus nominated all the incum- 
bents. Without an organized opposition, 
nomination by the Reuther caucus is tan- 
tamount to election. But on the conven- 
tion floor, Horace Sheffield, a Negro 
official, nominated Battles for one of the 
four vice presidencies. Willoughby Abner, 
a Negro, was also nominated from the 
floor. 

Sheffield said: “Both I and the man 
I am about to nominate belonged to the 
caucus of Brother Reuther since its in- 
ception, We stand one thousand percent 
with the administration of this union... 
The UAW has done a fine job insisting 
on Negroes in political office at all state 
and local levels. But liberals ask, why 
isn’t the UAW doing in its own organiza- 
tion what we proposed to do elsewhere?” 


SIXTEEN YEARS: He went on to recall 
the 1943 convention where the issue was 
first raised and rejected as “jimcrow in 
reverse.” He added: “In the 1943 conven- 
tion I led the fight against election of a 
Negro to top office. We were told 16 years 
ago the problem would be met. Sixteen 
years are gone and nothing has been 
done. Negroes are sick and tired to see 
the matter of qualification raised only 
when Negroes are considered for posi- 
tions. It is not necessary to be a Rhodes 
scholar to sit on the executive board.” 
When Sheffield’s speech received a 
cool reception, the Negro candidates with- 
drew. They said they didn’t want to run 
a “token campaign” with only support 
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Phil Drew, The Dispatcher 
Ike is misled 


from other Negroes and a few white anti- 
Reutherites. 

But the civil rights issue continued to 
plague the union brass. At the closing 
session, when only a few hundred of the 
2,500 delegates were left in the hall, 
Reuther introduced a resolution calling 
for new civil rights legislation to em- 
power the Attorney General to act on his 
own initiative “to insure every citizen 
equal protection of the laws.” But as the 
resolution was being read, Battles led 45 
Negro delegates out of the hall. He said 
that Reuther had promised to introduce 
the resolution earlier in the convention. 
To leave it as the last order of business 
before a near-empty hall, he added, was 
“a slap in the face.” 


If the Negroes’ opposition put a dent 
in Reuther’s fender, few seemed to no- 
tice it. His slate was re-elected by ac- 
clamation and a 3% annual wage in- 
crease for three consecutive years was 
approved for union officers, The conven- 
tion made it seem that Reuther’s machine 
can run on air alone, but all the signs 
and portents suggest that when negotia- 
tions begin in 1961, someone had better 
charge the battery. 





The steel story 


(Continued from Page 1) 
er, a former college football hero. 
When negotiations opened in May, 
1959, the industry’s planning began to pay 
off. Ads—which it had placed beginning 
in January in 430 papers—said that wage 
increases were responsible for high prices. 
The pitch seemed to be effective. Even 
some rank-and-file steel workers were 
questioning the union’s wage demands, 
In Washington, President Eisenhower 
said he would keep hands off, but he 
asked both sides to avoid an “inflation- 
ary settlement.”’ 


STRIKE IS CALLED: At the table, 
Cooper told union president David J. Mc- 
Donald there would be no wage increases. 
He said the companies wanted greater 
control over local working conditions to 
regulate work crews, set incentive rates 
and control seniority rights in order to 
eliminate “waste and inefficiency.” 

McDonald rejected the demands and, 
as the companies anticipated, the union 
called a strike on July 15. Negotiations 
continued in vain through the summer, 
The union pared its demands sharply but 
industry countered with a token wage 
offer and continued insistence on work 
rule changes. 

By the first week in October stockpiles 
had dwindled and customers were clam- 
oring for steel. As the industry had ex- 
pected, President Eisenhower invoked the 
Taft-Hartley law on Oct. 9 and set up 
a board of inquiry to determine if there 


were a “danger to the national health - 


and safety.” 


RANKS ARE CLOSED: As the board be- 
gan its hearings, mistakes in industry 
strategy began to be apparent. Its in- 
sistence on work rule changes had ral- 
lied the strikers. While rank-and-file 
steel workers might have been induced 
to accept a moderate wage settlement, 
they knew that rules changes would mean 
loss of jobs. They closed ranks around 





NOT A CUBAN BARBUDO, BUT A U.S. STEEL STRIKER 





Frank Markovich of Pittsburgh won’t shave till the strike’s settled 


the union slogan; “The job you save may 
be your own.” 

At the hearings company officials ad- 
mitted they already had wide latitude 
in introducing labor-saving machinery. 
They could not name a single instance 
of “waste and inefficiency.” 

Negotiations continued during the 
hearings and both sides gave a little, but 
on Oct. 19 the board reported to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that a settlement was 
not in sight and recommended an injunc- 
tion. 

On Oct. 21 Federal District Judge Her- 
bert P. Sorg granted an injunction halt- 
ing the strike for 80 days. The union im- 
mediately appealed to the three-judge 
Court of Appeals. It said the government 
had not proved a threat to the “national 
health and safety” and that, in any event, 


the emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law were unconstitutional. The 
lower court injunction was stayed pend- 
ing a ruling by the Appeals Court. 


KAISER’S POSITION: Meanwhile the in- 
dustry’s united front began to crumble. 
Kaiser Steel revealed that it had been 
negotiating privately with the union and 
was ready to accept its latest offer. But 
on Oct, 18 Roger M. Blough, head of 'U.S. 
Steel, and Arthur Homer, head of Beth- 
lehem Steel, met with Edgar F. Kaiser 
and urged him not to sign. He agreed to 
Stay in line for the time being but, he 
added, if the workers were not back in the 
mills by 6:30 p.m., Oct. 25, he would re- 
sume his talks with the union. 

On Oct. 25 the strike was still on as 
the Appeals Court deliberated: its deci- 
sion was not due till Oct. 27. But what- 


ever the court’s decision, the losing side 
would appeal it to the Supreme Court 
and a stay of the injunction was likely 
until the High Court ruled. In this situ- 
ation, Kaiser announced he was ready 
to sign with the union. 


READY TO SETTLE: Kaiser is a rela- 
tive newcomer to the steel industry. The 
vast industrial empire owned by the 
Kaiser family is based in aluminum. 
Here they also deal with the United Steel 
Workers and for years both sides have 
boasted of ideal rapport. Neither Kaiser 
Aluminum nor Kaiser Steel had ever been 
struck. This year the company did not 
want to join the industry negotiating 
committee because it felt it could do bet- 
ter bargaining alone. But after McDonald 
convinced Kaiser that he could be a good 
influence on the committee, he joined. 

The Kaiser settlement called for a two- 
year contract including total benefits of 
about 22'4c an hour. It made no change 
in work rules, but it set up a labor-man- 
agement-public committee to work out a 
long-range formula to distribute equi- 
tably the benefits of improved tech- 
nology. 

While the courts deliberated the in- 
junction, the union met separately with 
each company. U.S. Steel and other in- 
dustry giants held firm, but there were 
reports that two smaller companies, Jones 
& Laughlin and Wheeling Steel were 
ready to accept the Kaiser formula. 


MEANING OF A VICTORY: If the union 
can make sizable inroads in the indus- 
try’s united front, it will have won a vic- 
tory. It would be impossible to claim a 
national emergency if some of the mills 
were working; and even the industry gi- 
ants could not hold out alone. 

A victory for the steel union would be 
a tremendous morale builder for all la- 
bor. But there is the traditional danger 
that victories won on the picket line will 
be taken away in Washington, There are 
persistent reports that the steel strike 
will be used for further anti-labor legis- 
lation when Congress reopens in Jan- 
uary. 
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A RELAXED NATION VOTES NOV. 3 


A quiet election in Israel; 






Left has no dramatic issue 


PALM FRONDS TO MARK THE WANDERING AFTER THE EXODUS 


A scene in Tel Aviv in preparation for the Succoth holiday 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Guardian staff correspondent 

TEL AVIV 
ENERAL ELECTIONS here, to be 
held Nov. 3, have produced little 
pre-election excitement. Israelis have 
seldom seemed so little concerned with 
their present discontents with either na- 

tional or international issues. 


Part of this is undoubtedly due to the 
generally prevailing holiday mood; the 
major Jewish holidays fell this year in 
October, from the New Year on Oct. 2 
right through the month ending with the 
joyful Simcha Torah on the 24th, 

While posters are beginning to appear 
in increasing numbers, election rallies 
are still rare. The excitement of last sum- 
mer over the arms sale to Western Ger- 
many seems to have died quietly. A sec- 
ond issue which had been expected to 
figure prominently in the election cam- 
paign—the position of the Oriental, or 
so-called “black Jews”—has all but dis- 
appeared. Long a smoldering political 


problem which produced riots in Haifa, 
Beersheba and elsewhere some _ two 
months ago, all parties today are dis- 
owning any kind of discrimination by 


running “Oriental” candidates high up 


on their lists. 


BRITISH COMFORT: The government 
has taken considerable comfort from the 
recent British election results, seeing in 
them proof that a “wise electorate” 
won’t change horses in mid-stream, 
While the leading government party, 
Mapai, claims to be theoretically a so- 
cialist party, it has, since the creation 
of the state, been the party in power 
and argues that it should be left in power 
to continue its job. The Right, on the 
other hand, both the General Zionists 
—the businessman’s party—and Herut, 
heir and successor to revisionist chau- 
vinism and pre-statehood terrorism, hap- 
pily point to Britain’s trend toward Tory- 
ism, hoping for similar developments 
here. 

There is little doubt that Mapai, hold- 


jing power, privilege and patronage, will 
again emerge as the leading party. In 
addition, for the first time since 1948 
Mapai has developed a “new look” by 
grooming for office prominent younger 
leaders like Abba Eban—slated for the 
Foreign Office—and Moshe Dayan, hero 
of the Sinai Campaign, thus no longer 
relying exclusively on the glamor of its 
Grand Old Man, David Ben-Gurion. 
None of the other parties, and this ap- 
plies particularly to the Left, have de- 
veloped any similar new talent. The 
country’s youth which has come of vot- 
ing age since 1949 will very likely be 
more impressed by the New Faces in 
Mapai than by the old familiar ones in 
other parties. 


NO DRAMATIC ISSUE: The Left in gen- 
eral is fighting a rear-guard action, 
mainly on the economic front. It attacks 
the high and still rising cost of living, 
worries about the rumored devaluation 
of the pound, and pin-points the grow- 
ing corruption in high places (any party 
in power for 11 years becomes a natu- 
ral and inevitable target for such charg- 
es). It also fights Ben-Gurion on an elec- 
tion reform which his new government 
is pledged to introduce; it would abolish 
proportional representation in favor of 
constituency votes, thus automatically 
eliminating most of Israel’s minority 
parties, What the Left lacks is one dra- 
matic issue to rally the opposition. 


With all parties rushing to the de- 
fense of the Oriental Jews, the have- 
nots of the nation; with the position of 


the Arab minority somewhat improved: 
with the shops better stocked than at 
any time since the foundation of the 
state; with compartive peace and quiet 
on the borders; and with no burning in- 
ternational issue on which to focus at- 
tention, the Left must rely on bread- 
and-butter issues while the majority want 
at least bread and circuses. 


SENSE OF WELLBEING: And circuses 
are more easily provided by the dema- 
gogic Right, promising lower taxes, high- 
er profits and greater free enterprise. 
Morever, Herut, with its dream of im- 
perialistic grandeur, caters to the yearn- 
ings of the dissatisfied middle-class, the 
dead-end kids, the teddy-boys, and all 
of Israel’s angry young men. Ben-Gurion 
has repeatedly stressed his distaste for 
a renewed left-wing coalition, so that 
the floating votes may be expected to 
drift toward the minor right-wing par- 
ties to be with the “ins” rather than the 
“outs.” 


And yet, beyond all the bickering and 
all the storms in the various tea-cups, 
one fact stands out clearly: Never has 
any election in the history of this coun- 
try been fought in such an atmosphere 
of over-all well-being—a sense of well- 
being that cannot be attributed to any 
local factor, but can only be explained 
by the world-wide relaxation of tension 
which has come as a result of the thaw 
in Great Power relations, a universal 
sedative which is beginning to make it- 
self felt even in the troubled Middle 
East. 





RALLY FOR 30 VICTIMS NOV. 5 IN N.Y. 





Seeger contempt trial postponed 


OUR YEARS AGO folk-singer Peter 

Seeger appeared before a hearing of 
the _House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and refused to answer ques- 
tions about the audiences to which he 
sang his songs. On Oct. 26 Judge David 
Edelstein, sitting in the Federal District 
Court at New York’s Foley Square, put 
off for four days the fixing of a trial 
date in the contempt-of-Congress case 
brought against Seeger by the govern- 
ment. p 


The judge’s action was in response to 
a request by Paul L. Ross, Seeger’s at- 
torney, for more time to serve a subpena 
on Committee chairman, Rep. Francis 
E. Walter (D-Pa.). Walter had proved an 
elusive target. Ross stated in an affidavit 
that he had telephoned the Congress- 
man’s office ang was told that “he was 
not there, that they didn’t know where 
he was and didn’t expect to hear from 
him.” He promised “diligent efforts” to 
reach Walter before the Oct. 30 hearing. 


MASS RALLY: Meanwhile, a new civil 
liberties group, the Committee of First 
Amendment Defendants, scheduled a 
mass meeting to support 30 defendants 
who face jail or trials because of their 
resort to the Amendment in appearances 
before investigating committees. Lloyd 
Barenblatt, the educator sentenced to six 
months, and Dr. Willard Uphaus, peace 
leader condemned to an indeterminate 
sentence, will be the principal speakers. 


Guest speakers. will include Ernest Ma- 
zey, United Automobile Workers official, 
TV and movie writer Ring Lardner Jr., 
journalist I. F. Stone and pacifist leader 
Stewart Meacham. In addition to Seeger, 
the following First Amendment defend- 
ants whose cases are pending will ap- 
pear: Carl Braden, Chandler Davis, Her- 
man Liveright, Harvey O’Connor and 
William Price. 

The meeting will be held at the New 
York Center, 227 W. 46th St., on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 5, at 8 p.m, Admission is $1. 
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LEARN RUSSIAN 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 


Lincoln’s 
Birthday — 
reserve NOW? 


Yes, it’s a group weekend next 
February for some delightful 
people from Long Island. 
Like them, you will find 
that it’s more fun and less 
money when you reserve 
CHAITS exclusively for your 
organization, family gath- 
ering, parent association, 
bridge club, birthday party, 
business meeting, or what 
have you. Special low group 
rates from $8 (10 persons up) 
to $6.50 daily (75 persons up). 
Even less for youth groups. 
Write to Max for weekend 
dates now through June, rates 
and accommoda‘ions. He will 
gladly help you meet the spe- 
cial needs of your group. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 


Kerhonkson 3758 
Open all year, Weekends & Holidays 








By reading ‘‘Moscow News.”’ The 
only Soviet newspaper in English 
will continue through 1960: 
“The Elementary Course in Rus- 
sian for English Speaking People.” 

Subscribers will receive in 
pamphlet form all lessons pub- 
lished in 1960 issues. 


Yearly sub $2 104 issues 


To start with January 1960 is- 
sues, please send in your order 
now. — Remittance with order. 


Catalogues of Soviet 


Periodicals 
Mailed Free on Request 


FOUR CONTINENT 
BOOK CORPORATION 
822 B'way, N.Y. 3 GR 3-2018 














CIVE A SUB 
TO A FRIEND 


LOS ANGELES 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM L. GOLTZ and Staft 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES Webster 56-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





| ATTENTION! 


Stamp Collectors! 


The 1960 issues of the Russidn 
newspaper “‘Sovetskaya Kultura” 
(Soviet Culture) will carry an 
illustrated column of new Soviet 
stamp issues. Subscribe and keep 
abreast of the news. 

$6 per year 156 issues 
To start with Jan. 1960 issues 
SEND US YOUR ORDER NOW 

Remittance with order 


Catalogues of Soviet Periodicals 
“oiled Free on Request 


FOUR CONTINENT 


BOOK CORPORATION 
822 B’way, N.¥.3 GR 3-218 


M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 


OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








Moving to California? 
RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 


Real Estate Counselling 
Home & Income Properties 
@. A. Chalkin 3855 Wilshire Blvd. 


Broker Los Angeles 5, Cal 
DU 1-1059 NO 38-4874 


EMIL GILELS 


Soloist 
with the 


MOSCOW STATE 
SYMPHONY 


Guardian Night 
Monday, Jan. 18 
CARNEGIE HALL 


For Information Call: 


OR 3-3800 
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NECKTIES—Ideal Xmas Gifts 
$20 Value for only $4 


Entire season’s-end inventory of one 
of nation’s leading mfrs. of IVY 
Slim Neckties. (We can’t use his 
mame but you'll recognize the label). 
Silks, wools, cottons, linens. Reg. 
price in leading men’s shops $1.50 
te $2.50 es. Minimum 1 doz. asstd. 
Send check or M.O. for only $4 
(Doz.), plus 5@c shipping charge. No 
COD’s. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
E., WOLF, 477 E. 2ist ST. 
Bkiyn 26, N.Y. 
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A memorial gathering is planned 
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How the De Gaulle regime censored news of the coup 














The original photo caption (1.) had Gen. Lecomte’s name; the censored version (r.) 
kept the caption but took the general’s face and name out of the picture. 


By Cedric Belfrage 
Special to the Guardian 
LONDON 

T THE END of another week of political melodrama, French army brass emerged 

red-faced from the latest attempt to keep military plotting out of the press, 
After left-wing Senator and ex-Minister Mitterrand was shot at in a Paris street, the 
entire issues of the progressive weeklies Express and France-Observateur were con- 
fiscated because certain generals “interested” in plotting against the government were 
named. Twenty-four hours later the Express reappeared in a censored version, with 
white spaces in the text and the figure-outlines painted out in two portraits of gen- 
erals who had been mentioned. 

Unfortunately for the army, some copies of the original issue had already been 
sent to subscribers abroad. To the GUARDIAN came both the original and the cen- 
sored versions. 

The portraits were of Gens. Jean Lecomte and Jacques Massu. The article with 
the Massu picture, a report on the army’s mounting frustration from Algiers cor- 
respondent Claude Krief, said that the civilian “ultras” in Algeria, having “lost con- 
trol of operations,” were “awaiting a ‘green light’ which does not depend on them, 
and know they would be sacrificed if they tried to take the initiative themselves.” 
The original picture caption read: “Gen. Massu—on whom does the green light de- 
pend?” Under the painted-out picture the caption read simply: “Order will be main- 
tained.” 

The editorial by J. J. Servan-Schreiber accompanying the Lecomte picture re- 
ferred by name to Gens. Jacques aure, Lecomte and Henri Mirambeau. In the cen- 





The caption under the original Express picture (1.) read: “Gen. Massu—on whom does 
the green light depend?” The censored caption (r.) read: “Order will be maintained” 


sored version not only had all references to “generals” been removed even where no 
names were given, but also a reference to the number of “dead bodies” from the past 
which were said to bind the plotters together. 


Servan-Schreiber wrote that “the little revolt prepared for last week” had failed, 
and the government had been consolidated, but only at the price of a firm agreement 
with the General Staff. “The bitterness or anger of the ‘ultra’ groups,” he added, 
“can only burst forth if the army is ready to support them. But it has shown that 
it was not ready and that the plotting generals were still isolated.” 


The main point made is that “the affairs of the country are not being negotiated 
between the government and public opinion but between the government and the 
army. Both are amassing trump cards, gathering forces, to get the advantage and 
win the decision. The army cannot mount an assault in the metropolis; the govern- 
ment does not want to risk putting a light to the powderkeg in Algeria.” 


In a PS. to his censored editorial, Servan-Schreiber reported the action taken 
by the censoring authority at the General Staff’s request, and noted: “Our readers 
will appreciate the immediate confirmation thus given to our reports and to our analy- 
sis of the structure of the regime.” 








Algeria plot fails 


(Continued from Page 1) 
circulate. The first named a dozen or 
more political leaders, newspapvermen and 
lawyers “condemned to death” by the “‘ul- 
tras.” The second listed those who would 
replace the members of the Debre Cabi- 
net. It was to be headed by the ultra- 
reactionary former MRP Premier Georges 
Bidault and included several anti-Gaul- 
list generals. 


OMINOUS RUMORS: Melodramatic and 
gory prophecies were made in the Assem- 
bly lobbies. One UNR deputy predicted 
“400 deaths for tonight”; another non- 
chantly toyed with his gun and Bidault 
himself was heard to say that a terrible 
blood bath was imminent. 





Ray Lev concert Nov. 2 


{ANIST RAY LEV in her annual Car- 

negie Hall concert Monday eve., Nov. 
2, will play an all-classical program: 
Shubert’s Klavierstueck in E Flat Major; 
Mozart's Sonata in F Major, K533 and 
K494; Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor; Brahms’ 
Klavierstuecke Op. 76; and Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Minor Op. 20 No. 1. Tickets 
are $3.60 to $1.20 at the Carnegie box 
office or at Steinway Hall in New York. 


Miss Lev’s program announcement this 
yesr is printed on the reverse of a 9x12 in. 
reproduction of Raoul Dufy’s painting, 
Chamber Music. 


On Oct. 15, a few hours before the As- 
sembly, by a comfortable majority, voted 
in favor of de Gaulle’s Algerian proposal 
as presented by Debre, UNR deputy Lu- 
cien Neuwirth made a spine-chilling an- 
nouncement. He warned that “comman- 
dos of killers have crossed the Spanish 
border” and that “the men to be slain 
have already been picked.” A leader of 
the May, 1958, Public Safety Committee 
(organized to maintain French control 
of Algeria) but now an unconditional 
Gaullist, Neuwirth added that he had 
himself received death threats. 


That same night seven bullets were 
fired into the car of Mitterrand, next to 
Pierre Mendes-France the most promi- 
nent non-CP anti-Gaullist. He had no- 
ticed that he was being followed and 
slipped out of his car a split second be- 
fore the shots were fired, and hurdled a 
fence of a municipal park and hidden 
in the dark. 


POLITICOS AND KILLERS: Next morn- 
ing, police searched the Paris and pro- 
vincial] headquarters of the “ultra” or- 
ganizations and homes of its members. 
They made no arrests and said they found 
nothing noteworthy. 


The plot involved political personalities 
as wel] as plain killers with experience 
in Morocco where, in June, 1955, the 
Casablanca industrialist and newspaper 
owner Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil, who 
favored a negotiated settlement with the 
Moroccans, was assassinated. There also 
in April, 1956, Mendes-France’s life was 


threatened. It was apparently not easy to 
catch the killers without compromising 
the politicians. 


Why did the plot fail? Primarily be- 
cause the French Army in Algiers—either 
because it interpreted de Gaulle’s offer 
of Algerian “self-determination” to suit 
itself, or because it had received certain 
assurances from Paris—remained aloof. 
But will the army maintain the same 
attitude if and when de Gaulle takes 
further steps towards an Algerian solu- 
tion? The answer to this question will 
determine whether the mid-October plot 
was an amateurish coup nipped in the 
bud or the first inconclusive chapter in a 
tale that is far from finished. 


VULNERABLE REGIME: In any case, 
the plot that failed revealed some of the 
new regime’s most dangerous weaknesses 
which, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary, make the Fifth Republic more 
vulnerable than the Fourth ever was. Le 
Monde noted regretfully that among the 
plotters against the regime were “men 
whose participation in the events of May, 
1958, [which brought de Gaulle to pow- 
er) still gives them certain immunity.” 


It asked whether the government “will 
wait for a new May 13” before attacking 
the real troublemakers. The Express, in 
a heavily censored version (see above) 
printed the day after the edition carrying 
its bitter comments was confiscated, said: 
“Last week, the army by its refusal to 
participate in the insurrection, has saved 
the regime. In exchange, it expects that 
the regime will help it keep Algeria..” 


Dr. Du Bois to get plaque 


in San Francisco Nov. 18 
A FLAQUE for 50 years of service in 

civil rights causes will be presented 
to Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois when he speaks 
in San Francisco on Nov. 18. The noted 
educator will address a meeting spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Public Affairs of 
the San Francisco Sun-Reporter on the 
subject, “The Iron Curtain and China.” 

Mrs, Du Bois, the author Shirley Gra- 
ham, will also report on the couple’s re- 
cent tour of Europe and China. The 
meeting will be held ut the Third Baptist 
Church, 1399 McAllister St., beginning 
at 8 p.m. Admission will be free. 

The San Francisco meeting will follow 
an appearance in Los Angeles on Friday, 
Nov. 13, There Dr. and Mrs. Du Bois will 
address the public forum of the First 
Unitarian Church, at 2936 W. 8th St. The 
meeting will begin at 8 p.m. Tickets, at 
$1 each, may be purchased from the 
church office. 


Oct. 30 concert in N.Y. 


to honor foreign born 
A CONCERT commemorating the con- 
tribution of foreign born to the cul- 
tural life of New York State will be held 
at the Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48th 
St., Friday, Oct. 30, at 8:15 p.m. 
Sponsored by the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, the 
program will feature dances of many na- 
tional groups, a choral group, soloists, 
and an exhibit of literary and art works 
by foreign born artists. 
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A SON OF SLAVES OFFERS: 





A program to make the 


Dr. Mordecai Johnson was one of 
several non-military speakers who last 
June addressed the sessions of the At- 
lantic Congress, a consultative body 
which convened in connection with the 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. An outstanding Baptist 
minister and educator, Dr. Johnson is 
president of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His topic was the rela- 
tionship of NATO to the -underdevel- 
oped countries. Excerpts from his re- 
marks follow. 


SUPPOSE one-of the reasons why you 

have been so kindly constrained to 
invite me is because I am one of those 
under-developed peoples and you would 
like to hear about the world from the way 
it looks down under. I am indeed from 
among the under-developed peoples; I 
am the child of a slave. My father was 
a slave for 25 years before the eman- 
cipation; my mother was born in slavery; 
I have lived practically all my life on 
the territory of former slave States, so 
when you hear me talk you are dealing 
with the real under-developed thing. ... 


As I read all the papers that have come 
into my section, I find that they are all 
certain that the second phase of the war 
between the Atlantic Community and the 
Soviet Union has already begun, and that 
is the economic phase. I have always 
looked upon the economic purposes of 
the Soviet Union as their primary pur- 
poses, so that in my humble judgment 
we are just now beginning to confront 
the central and most powerful purposes 
of the Soviet Union and her allies.... 


I have a feeling that ... we are going 
to meet the most powerful opposition of 
ideas, the most vigorously intelligent han- 
dling of the economic and spiritual factors 
of life in a revolutionary way that any 
group of people in the world has faced, 
and we are going either to adjust our- 
selves to meet that onslaught of idea- 
power and economic organizational power 
with a vigorous readjustment of our lives, 
or we are going down and possibly lose 
any power to control the trend of history 
for years to come. But if we do meet it 
boldly we may be able to pursue a course 
of action which will not only lead to vic- 
tory but which will lift our democratic 
life to a higher level of functioning than 
we have ever known before, and give us 
@ radiant power over the lives and affec- 
tions of men around this world, such as 
we have not had in five hundred years. 


OW IF THIS IS GOING to happen to 

us I think we need to do two things 
that are somewhat uncongenial to 
us. We have got to go back and make a 
re-estimate of our enemy, and we have 
got to acquire some humility in the ap- 
praisal of ourselves. ... 


We must try to take a look at the So- 
viet Union through the eyes of their 
purest, most devoted and honorable men. 
When you do that you will see that at 
the central part of the Communist move- 
ment there is a simple and great faith. 





It is a faith that, with the scientific and 
technical intelligence which we have at 
our disposal in the modern world, if we 
put it in the hands of the right men, 
the struggle for existence in this world 
could be overcome in a world-wide way 
and that poverty, squalor, ignorance, 
disease and early death could be con- 
quered and the foundation laid for a great 
society in which culture would be avail- 
able to all human beings. 


These men believe this with a passion 
that is not exceeded by any movement 





DR. MORDECAI JOHNSON 
He reports from “down under” 


in the world except early Christianity. 
They are all responding to it every day 
and every hour with an enthusiasm which 
is nothing short of remarkable. On the 
ground of Russia and the Chinese soil 
they are making achievements of one 
kind or another which have astonished 
us, and they are preaching it now around 
the world with an evangelistic enthusiasm 
that is immense. This message that they 
have is very fittingly addressed to the 
under-developed peoples of the world of 
whom there are 1,200,000,000.... 


The Soviet Union is saying to these 
people, ‘““Here we come to you from among 
those who, like yourself, have suffered. 
We have come not to make you strong 
and powerful so that you could dominate, 
exploit and humiliate your fellows; we 
have come to show you how to treble and 
quadruple your agricultural production, 
to supplement your agriculture with the 
industries which we will show you how 
to establish, to lend you scientific and 
technical personnel, to sit down and talk 
with you about plans for the further de- 
velopment of your country, to lend you 
money at rates so low that you will see 
in an unequivocably clear manner that 
we are not trying to make a profit on 
you; and we are prepared to devote our- 
selves to this task for months and years 
solely because we believe that there is in 
you the power to conquer the struggle 
for existence in your country, and we 
want to have the joy of seeing you do 
that.” 


F WE DO NOT SEE THAT in them we 

shall have no power to deal with them, 
because it is there. In pursuit of that 
purpose they are prepared to enter into 
a pure-hearted relationship with the peo- 
ple of Asia and Africa. Now, what do I 
mean by that? In spite of the fact that 
they do not have any metaphysics akin 
to our religion, they have something that 
is very important; they have radical, 
universal ethics in their relationship to 
the black and brown and yellow peoples 
of the world. ... 


Now they stand on a territory that con- 
stitutes one-fourth of the landed areas 
of this world. They have one-third of 
the population of this world, and they 
have now established themselves in a 
place where they know that we no longer 
have the military power to dislodge them. 
Eight hundred million of these 1,200,- 
000,000 people that are under-developed 
are on the border of the Soviet Union 
and of China, so close that they have to 
cross no water to reach them, they can 
also touch their hands any time of day, 
and they can speak to them without a 
long-distance telephone. 


Now let us take a look at ourselves.... 
We speak of ourselves in a highly com- 
plimentary fashion as the ‘free peoples 
of the world. ... But it takes a great 


‘Free World’ truly free 


man like Toynbee to tell us that in the 
relationship with the people of Asia and 
Africa this is not so of us; that for 500 
years we have been aggressors against 
them, we have attacked and conquered 
nearly all of them, we have exploited 
their natural resources in a manner 
which they consider to have been un- 
just. . They remember these things, 
and in this hour when they are called 
upon to choose between us and the So- 
viet Union there is in their hearts a fear 
of us which they cannot easily eradicate. 


In the second place, we are still 
wounded, we are divided in our minds 
today by. moral habits which have de- 
scended from the colonial system which 
we have not yet been able to overcome. 
Though the God of our fathers has veto- 
ed the colonial system and closed the open 
gates of the world against it, we are still 
reluctant to turn it loose, and we may 
yet shame ourselves by admitting one 
more venture to reopen those gates. 


AY I SAY TO YOU AGAIN, we have 

as yet been able to put no great 
world-encircling concept in the place of 
the colonial system to which we have 
been devoted for some 500 years and 
which is now fallen.... 


I have sat often in these meetings 
when we talk about what we want to 
do for them economically, and I have sat 
for a whole hour and heard us talk tactics, 
heard us talk self-interest, heard us say- 
ing that we must do these things in order 
to protect ourselves without one word of 
pure-hearted love for these people, with- 
out one single intimation that we are 
moved by a sense of obligation to do 
these things for them because it is a 
great thing to be in a position to cre- 
ate freedom in this world... 


We have a great military program, 
which represents the greatest power of 
provision planning and coordination that 





we are capable of. ... But our program 
of economic helpfulness is a puny vein 
and comes into our minds as an after- 
thought, never having received prolonged 
thought from us, prolonged affection, 
and robust attention. Moreover, that pro- 
gram is dependent today too largely upon 
little droplets of annual appropriations 
which no sensible and thoughtful man 
with great purpose in ihs heart can make 
any plans about.... 


Again, there is no central organization 
in existence of our making which plans 
to use and to co-ordinate all the economic 
powers that we have for this purpose and 
to see to it that they work. I tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are going into 
the fight of a determinative lifetime and 
we are not prepared.... 


OW IF THE CHAIRMAN will bear 

with me for a minute, I will say 
swiftly what I think we have got to do. 
The first thing we have got to do is not 
economic, it is religious. The first step 
that we must take is to put the colonial 
system behind us in our minds and re- 
new our allegiance to the Christian world 
view, regarding the nature of human 
nature and the possibilities of human 
nature and the possibilities of a free 
human society in this world, based on 
these considerations. ... . 


We have got to listen to the cries of 
110,000,000 black Africans who are cry- 
ing out against political domination, eco- 
nomic exploitation, segregation and hu- 
miliation, as if we were listening to the 
words of our own children. ... We have 





got that to do, and if we think that it’ 
is at all possible for us to influence the 
people of Asia in the way that we need 
to influence them without doing This, we 
mistake human nature and the order of 
this universe. 


In the third place, we must accept the 
moral responsibility towards the people 
of Asia that is indissolubly connected 
with the enormous scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge, organizational resources 
and constructive powers that we have, 
and we have got to go to them with a 
pure heart and say, “We have come to 
you not to offer you aid for the sake of 
your military helpfulness, not to hand 
you economic assistance as people put a 
halter on a.bag of oats before a mule’s 
mouth in order that, while you are eat- 
ing the oats, we may lead you along the 
pathway to take up a load which other- 
wise, of your own free will, you would 
not take; but to offer men this program 
purely in order that they may be free in 
the same sense that we are free, in order 
that they may conquer the struggle for 
existence in their territory in the way 
that we are conquering it, and ‘in order 
that they may be members with us of 
that great society which we have in our 
hearts and which we intend shall cover 
this world.” 


We ought in the next place to take this 
whole business out of the range of bene- 
volence to handle the program in the 
central focus of our being, to accept it 
as an obligation not to be done with 
our cigar money nor with our chewing- 
gum money nor our cigarette money, but 
to be done, if necessary, with our very 
blood, because we cannot live in our 
hearts and see them suffer impoverish- 
ment the way they suffer and hold what 
we have and eat the bread of peace. ... 


HIS IS GOING TO COST you some- 

thing. It may cost us as much as one- 
tenth of all the productive power of the 
western world. It may even come to the 
place where it costs us the necessity to 
recoil from our high standard of living 
substantially in order that the money 
thus sacrificed may be put into this pro- 
gram—pulling back our standard of liv- 
ing in order that we may lift up the 


‘ standard of life all over this world, and 


deserve the gratitude of the men who 
are looking to us for leadership. I tell 
you that this is the program for which 
we were born in the world. ... 


If we do it, we will entirely transform 
the relations that have existed between 
us and the people of Africa and Asia for 
nearly five hundred years. We will give 
them hope such as they have never had 
in all these years, and they will know 
that it came from us because we loved 
them. It will infuse our democratic in- 
stitutions with a new radiant life and put 
them upon a higher level than they have 
ever been in all their lifetime, and it will 
place us in a position where we can look 
at the Communists and say to them 
“Khrushchev, you miscalculated. . .” 


Now you will forgive me, will you not, 
for taking the Chairman’s time, but I 
had a message for you that was so big 
that a stone would have burst unless it 
got it out of its system. Hear me now, 
for’ even in these times men like you 
ought to listen to a stone. 


Judge Delaney to be honored 
at Bronx rights rally Nov. 5 
HE BRONX COMMITTEE for Civil 
Liberties will pay tribute to Judge 
Hubert T. Delaney for his outstanding 
work in the fields of civil rights and civil 
liberties Thursday, Nov. 5 at 8 p.m. The 
meeting will be held at St. Augustine's 
Presbyterian Church at 165th St. and 
Prospect Av. in the Bronx. Donation is $1, 
Earl Robinson, composer of “The Bal- 
lad for Americans” and “The House I 
Live In” will also be on the program, 
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THE ARTIST AS HERO 





An emigre painter 
in today’s upheavals 


PAINTER OF OUR TIME* by John 

Berger, art critic of the British New 
Statesman, painter and Marxist, is a po- 
litical novel, a novel of ideas and a pop- 
ular novel. It is all these because, as Ber- 
ger’s narrator says, it could be called a 
“Portrait of the Artist as an Emigre.” 


He tells of a Hungarian painter who 
came to England in the 30’s as a refu- 
gee from Hitlerism. He has remained 
both painter and radical, not without dif- 
ficulties on both counts. In these con- 
vincingly projected difficulties the book 
becomes that rarity, a genuine and adult 
novel of ideas. And, whether or not it 
sells as well as it should, I would call it 
popular especially because it carries a 
popular theme—the life of an artist— 
into the social upheavals, the politics 
and the struggle with ideas of our day. 


The dynamic relation of the arts and 
artists to social change, and to politics, 
ideas and the man in the street, has not 
attracted the attention it may deserve. 
For example, after a century and a half 
as we are still straining, like a boa with 
an ox, to assimilate the industrial revo- 
lution, we should at least note the coin- 
cidental appearance with that revolu- 
tion of the artist as the subject of the 
arts. 

ODAY EVERYONE knows the artist 

as an adventurous, romantic, and 
even as a tragic or heroic figure, a fig- 


























ure which seems to be peculiarly signi- 
ficant for our times. The arts of earlier 
ages centered on the political founders 
and organizers, the defenders and ex- 
tenders, of particular cultures. From the 
Sumerian hero Gilgamesh and Moses 
and Achilles we can call to mind suc- 
ceeding leaders, martyrs, intriguers and 
kings as art subjects from the ancient 
to the recent past. But nowhere in the 
prehistoric, early historic, classical, feu- 
dal or early bourgeois arts (except for 
an occasional self-portrait in the latter) 
has the creator of our emotional values 
projected his own kind. F 


The artist has kept himself behind the 
back-drop, the song and the picture- 
plane until recently. The emergence and 
development of the emotional worker as 
hero, or perhaps more precisely, as s0- 
cial problem, does coincide in time with 
the birth and evolution of industrial- 
ism. 


William Blake, who saw the first of 


“the dark satanic mills” in England, 
called upon the artist in the image of 


the fire-breathing Old Testament proph- 
ets. Whitman in America also saw the 
artist as a prophet. He has appeared, in 
industrial times, as protagonist on can- 
vas and in verse and has often replaced 
the older heroes in operas, plays, novels 
and even on monuments. 

.He is a central figure in Ulysses and 
is the first person in Remembrances of 
Things Past. He appears in Dreiser, 
Maugham and Joyce Cary, to mention 
only a few well-known workers. He con- 
tinues to appear, opposite to mindless 
gunmen, in movies and on television. 


BELIEVE that this esthetic figure 

tells us by contrast what the indus- 
trial machine and objectively cold, ruth- 
less, scientific efficiency, whether in the 
hands of the profit-seekers, the “organ- 
ization man” or the bureaucrat, can do 
to man. And through this figure which 
has apparently become so relevant to our 
day, through the value-affirming and 
value-creating worker in the emotional 
field, and through extension to Everyman 
as an unspecialized toiler in the same 
field, he seems to be telling us that man 
must resist becoming either a commod- 
ity or a machine. He must assert that 
he is more than an object, more than 
an item on a production chart. 

A real and potentially increasing de- 
humanization is the disease. The ap- 
pearance of the artist in the arts is the 
classifying symptom and, perhaps, it is 
also a feverish counteraction pointing to- 
ward the cure. 


It is certain that the artists in the in- 
dustrialized West have taken the situa- 
tion seriously for they have aligned 
themselves physically, as well as profes- 
sionally, against the exploitation of man 
wherever there has been a going Left. 
From Blake through Courbet to Picasso, 
Leger, Robeson and O’Casey, more lead- 
ing figures in this than in any com- 
parable field have lent themselves as 
torch, spear or card carriers to whatever 
went forward. (And in the justified un- 
rest under Stalinism in Russia, Poland 
and Hungary, the artist has also been 
in the forefront as protesting voice and 
as victim.) 


N HIS Painter, Berger restates this 

problem, and advances the tradition 
of the artist as central to it. I should 
point out at once that he makes the 
painter appear convincingly out of the 
printed page as a working artist. The 
studio toiler thinks, as a modern and 
quotable Delacroix or Henri might, about 
his job, about subject-matter, color and 
drawing and about making the magic 
of vision through a flat surface for the 
ever-evolving cultural eye. 

With this the painter thinks, in a coun- 
ter-point of muted agony, about the loss 
of a dear friend in Hungary. His boy- 
hood comrade was a people’s poet turned 
revolutionary organizer, who was accus- 
ed, confessed and was shot in 1952. Was 
the strain of party discipline, of “the poet 
defending the factories,” too much for 
him? Did he betray his cause? Or was 
he a victim of injustice, of the. euphe- 
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JOHN BERGER 
A question of loyalty to life 


mistic “violations of socialist legality’’? 

The tensions of high and serious art 
come through to us here. The painter 
Janos repeatedly notices his own “stub- 
bornness.” He will stick to the truth in 


paint and in politics in spite of this new 
misery. He has for long put up with pov- 
erty, loneliness, estrangement and ob- 
scurity, as numberless other artists in 
recent times have had to do. And he 
keeps on. Art as a source of our moral- 
ity and of our morale (and I believe the 
broad arts are the essential source of 
these) is shown by the content of such 
a creation as this, as well as by the act 
of creating it. The popular approval of 
the artist-hero, in art as well as in life, 
may owe to what is, with too-many of 
us, an almost forgotten combination of 
the virtues of fortitude (or “stubborn- 
ness”) and honesty, such as that of paint- 
er Janos Lavin. 

In an under-stated but effective cli- 
max the author’s humane and philo- 
sophic depths are sounded. For the aging 
Janos, the obsessive question of his 
friend’s fate is not finally one of legal- 
istic guilt or innocence, any more than 
his struggle to communicate in paint was 
vindicated by his belated acclaim in Lon- 
don. For the childless old painter the 
real question is one of loyalty to life, to 
the blindly emerging future to which, 
in his own homeland, he quietly returns. 

—Robert Joyce 


*A PAINTER OF OUR TIME, by John 
Berger. Simon and Schuster, New 
York. $3.50. 238 pp. 





THEATRE: SUMMER OF THE 17TH DOLL 


Facts of life without guilt 





T’S THUMBS UP for the Australian 

Ray Lawler’s Summer of the 17th 
Doll, now showing at the Players Thea- 
ter, 115 MacDougal St., New York. This 
fine play had a short and unlucky run 
on Broadway two seasons ago. It is now 
revived with thoughtful direction and 
rich, intelligent acting. 


The Summer is the long vacation, ac- 
tually the layoff time, of two working 
stiffs, Barney and Roo, who come to a 
Melbourne suburb after their season in 
the sugar-cane fields. It is also the time 
of their shacking up with two girl friends 
with whom they have had an enchanted, 
if intermittent, affair for the last 16 
years. The doll is a dazzling kewpie, Roo’s 
annual gift to his girl. When the play 
opens, Olive is awaiting the men’s arrival 
with impatient delight; but Barney’s 
girl is gone—married—and has been re- 
placed by Pearl, a cautious, tight-mind- 
ed, though pretty, replacement. 


Nor have things gone well with Roo. 
Up north, he had to give way as gang- 
boss to a younger, stronger man and lost 
face after a bitter fight with his rival, 
whom, ironically, he had brought on the 
job after firing an older worker. Having 
left his job and started drinking, Roo 
resents his pal’s not quitting: with him, 
though it is now Barney’s money which 
must support them both. 


EVENTEEN YEARS is a long time in 

@ worker’s life. He takes many blows 
he does not feel at first and later pre- 
tends not to notice. His body changes, not 
always drastically, but nonetheless for 
the worse. Roo refuses to believe he has 
aged, and Barney will not admit he is no 
longer rooster of the barnyard, the boyo 
for whom all the skirts are ready to 
hoist. 


When things start falling apart ‘at the 
seams, each man sees the other with 


clear eyes, but not himself. Olive is blind 
to almost everything but the glory of 
former summers. Only her mother, sharp 
old lady, knows that this is the last time 
the two birds of paradise will fly in for 
the mating season. 

In the end, for richer or poorer, every- 
one’s illusions have been shattered or 
he has accepted the truth as far as a 
man can who wants to preserve both 
his life and his continuity. Only Olive 
is horrified that the past cannot go on 
forever, and rushes away from Roo’s 
offer to settle down with her, that is, 
to cease being the firebird of her glow- 
ing dreams and generous spirit. So the 
doll is broken. 


AD ENDING? Yet not a sad play at 

all. For the old joys were real and 
one can still feel them in the present 
talk and gestures; the loyalty was always 
there, even when misunderstood; the 
love, shallow or deep, was true; and the 
illusions are. hardly without some good 
reasons to bolster them. The laughter, 
too, is at the proper things: at self-right- 
eousness, at gentility, at prudishness, or 
just for fun. 

Best of all, neither the play nor any- 
one in it is oh so fashionably guilt-rid- 
den. When Roo, baffled by the unhappy 
turn of affairs, asks the old lady, ‘““Whose 
fault was it we come a cropper?” she, 
knowing how inexorable are the ways of 
time and hard work, answers, “Nobody’s 
fault, yer melon!” The response is so re- 
freshing, your heart will rise in your 
throat to hear it. 

—Charles Humboldt 


The revival of Summer of the 17th 
Doll is produced by Sidney Bernstein 
in association with The Washington 
Arena Stage and is directed by Alan 
Schneider. The cast includes Leon Jan- 
ney, Rae Allen, Dana Elcar and Louise 
Latham. 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
Monday Evening 
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CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 17-5496 


ENSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE - AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 
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THE TWO FACES OF 


A Veteran Reporter shows why Nixon 
MUST face the BIG DOUBT in his 
frantic race to succeed Eisenhower. 
Factual! Revealing! A Story every 
American should know. 


2 pp—S0c 
ERA BOOKS, Box 112, Toluca Sta. 
North Hollywood, 


RICHARD NIXON 
By Guy W. Finney 


per copy 
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No. 4 out now with first ex- 
change of humor with 


KROKODIL, 
Soviet satirical 
Trial Sub. $1 for 6 issues 


$2 for 15 issues 
Sample Free Copy 


MAVERICK 


America’s Only Political 
Humor Publication 


Rm. 709, 1553 Madison St. 
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publication! 
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“ABC Way To Stop Smoking Cigarettes" 
Blended by Conrad J. Dammann 
THE INDEPENDENT 


This witty and amusing book is packaged like a ‘smart’ box 
of cigarettes, cellophane wrapper, tax seal stamp and all. 

It bears the price of $1.75 and makes a fine gift to those 
friends of yours who want to stop smoking. 


Special: $1 
THE INDEPENDENT 
225 Lafayette Street 


e New York 12, N.Y. 
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UNDER BATISTA’S RULE, THIS WAS A DETENTION CENTER FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The government of Fidel Castro has turned it into a children’s recreational room. 


‘War of nerves’ 


(Continued trom Page 1) 

duced with U. S. aid and had come out 
of the American procurement program. 

Pressure against Castro increased sharp- 
ly during the week of Oct. 19. Planes flew 
over Havana dropping anti-Castro leaf- 
lets signed by the turncoat Cuban Air 
Force Major Pedro Diaz Lanz, who last 
summer fled to Miami. He told the U.S. 
Senate Interna] Security subcommittee 
that Castro had imposed a “Communist 
government” on Cuba. He was reported 
to have admitted to the FBI that he en- 
gineered the raids and personally flew 
to Havana. At the same time, bombs ex- 
ploded in Havana and bullets were fired 
from speeding automobiles. 


WHITE ROSE MOVEMENT: The Havana 
newspaper Diario Nacional charged on 
Oct. 20 that former Cuban police lieute- 
nant Antolin Falcon, ex-consul general 
Alfredo Hernandez and Rafael Diaz-Ba- 
lart were recruiting anti-Castro volun- 
teers in New York City from headquarters 
in the Bronx. Diaz-Balart served Batista 
as Transport Minister and majority lead- 
er of the Cuban House of Representa- 
tives. His sister was married to Castro in 
1948 and divorced him in 1955. 


Diaz-Balart identified himself as head 
of the anti-Castro White Rose movement 
in the U. S. He denied the recruiting 
charges and accused Castro of spreading 
a network of spies whose activities, he 
asserted, were “coordinated with embas- 
sies of Hungary, Rumania and Russia, 
not only in the U. S. but in other coun- 
tries of America.” 

In Cuba on Oct. 21 the government ar- 
rested Maj. Hubert Matos, military chief 
of Camaguey province, “whose conduct 
as well as that of some other officials 
there,” President Osvaldo Dorticos said, 
“have the characteristics of counter- 
revolutionary treason.” 

Matos was arrested after he had sent 
Castro a letter of resignation in which 
he said: “Everyone who has talked with 
you concerning the Communist problem 
should leave before he is removed.” Ma- 
tos was accused of opposing the agrarian 
reform. Dorticos said he was under ar- 
rest “subject to investigation.” 


STEADFAST AIMS: To Cubans, it 
seemed hardly a coincidence that pres- 
Sure against Castro was stepped up at 
this time. For, nine months after as- 
Suming power, the administration show- 
ed no sign of weakness; agrarian reform, 
education and industrial development 
plans were forging ahead; and there were 
hopeful signs of attracting a different 
type of tourist in larger numbers than 
ever. 

The Defense -Ministry and the armed 
forces have been reorganized, and armed 
forces chief Maj. Raul Castro has been 
elevated to Cabinet rank as Armed Forces 
Minister. As an indication of stability 
Maj. Castro announced his intention to 
reduce the armed forces from 38,000 to 
18,000. Meanwhile, peasants in rural com- 
munities are being given arms to guard 


against local counter-revolutionary at- 
tempts: and soldiers are helping out in 
building roads and in other public works 
projects. 


WHAT THEY’VE DONE: Agrarian re- 
form is being vigorously pushed. Last 
month the government appropriated all 
but 1,000 acres of the 21,650-acre estate 
of the Castros’ oldest brother, Ramon, 
The government will divide the newly- 
acquired land among the squatters and 
tenants on the property. 

Minister of State Raul Roa, who head- 
ed the Cuban delegation to the UN in 
early October, told the GUARDIAN be- 
fore he returned home: 

@ The government has held fast to the 
policy of compensating estate owners on 
the basis of value declared for tax pur- 
poses and with 20-year, 442% govern- 
ment bonds. 

@® Cuba has issued 20-year, 412% 
bonds worth 100,000,000 pesos ‘(the peso 
is at par with the dollar) to pay for land 
taken over. 

@ More than 30,000 schools—renovated, 
remodeled or newly-built—opened in Sep- 
tember, and others were being continual- 
ly added. Elementary schools numbered 
11,000. The Presidential palace has been 
turned into a school for soldiers. 

@® The government was setting up 18 
scholastic centers in Cuba, each to ac- 
comodate several thousand children. The 
first opened in the Sierra Maestra moun- 
tains. Havana’s military Camp Libertad 
has been turned into a scholastic center 
with elementary and trade schools. 

@® An austerity program to increase 
personal savings and reliance on local 
production has been inaugurated by im- 
posing surcharges of 30 to 100% of the 
dutiable value of such luxury imports as 
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Wall Street Journal 

“But they have always been poor, op- 

pressed and down-trodden. Why should 
that upset them now?” 


automobiles and electrical appliances. 
This has the approval of the Intl. Mone- 
tary Fund and GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade). The move 
will help Cuba save some $175,000,000 
in foreign exchange and make “the peso 
of the rich worth less and the peso of 
the poor worth more.” (The newspaper 
Diario de la Marina, spokesman of the 
anti-Castro forces, said the austerity pro- 
gram threatened to reduce Cuba “to the 


Same level of life as those Asian and 
European nations unable to advance be- 
cause of Soviet communism."’) 

@ Industrialization plans were being 
drawn up under the direction of Maj. Er- 
nesto Guevara, who led the successful 
Cuban good will and trade mission around 
the world last summer. A Dutch syndi- 
cate was the latest to extend $60,000,000 
credits to Cuba, 


SQUEEZE PLAY: Castro’s adherence 
to his program, which will mean a loss 
to U. S. businessmen (Cuba normally 
buys about $600,000,000 worth of U. S. 
goods anually) undoubtedly prompted 
Washington to put the squeeze on him, 
Many Cubans associated Maj. Matos’ re- 
signation with this squeeze play, and his 
arrest came as no surprise to them. 


When this correspondent was covering 
the 26th of July celebration in Cuba last 
summer, an astute Cuban political anal- 
yst told him that, among the top ranking 
officers, Matos was the only one who 
constantly urged Castro “to get rid of 
the Communists” in his ranks. It was 
noted that correspondent Daniel James 
(N.Y. Post, July 22), for example, was 
promoting Matos as “the most powerful 
man” next to Castro. 

This analyst surmised it would not be 
unlikely for Matos to accept aid from 
abroad in an attempt to take power in 
the sincere belief he was doing it for the 
good of his country. 


WORK STOPPAGE: The _ bomb-and- 
bullet raids in the week of Oct. 19 ap- 
parently were designed to scare the 
2,000 travel agents from 80 countries 
holding a convention in Havana and ruin 
the prospects of increased tourist travel 
in Cuba. Castro had told them his goy- 
ernment was building roads, new beaches 
and reasonably-priced hotels and motels 
to attract middle-income tourists. 

Castro refused to be intimidated by the 
pressure. At his call in Havana 1,500,000 
Cuban Labor Fedn. members on Oct. 22 
and nearly 500,000 peasants on Oct. 26 
demonstrated popular support for the 
government. They paraded with placards 
reading: “The best arms against Yankee 
imperialism is workers’ unity,” and 
“Don’t let Cuba become another Guate- 
mala.” 

Castro appealed to the people of the 
U.S. to protest against the flights of sub- 
versive planes from Miami. President Os- 
valdo Dorticos told the cheering crowd: 
“This manifestation demonstrates 
that it is not possible to frighten the 
Cuban population.” 


Poor butterfly 

RS. BERTHA COLLINS of Wash- 

ington, D.C., and Edison, N.J., who 

has visited the Island in the past, writes 

the Gazette that she has not had any 

response from Premier Khrushchev to 

whom she sent a copy of her song, Don’t 

Forget I Love You, although she has 
heard from Goy. Nelson Rockefeller. 

—The Vineyard Gazette, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. Oct. 16 





SANE MEETING 





3,000 hear 
Dr. Pauling 
in New York 


EFORE AN AUDIENCE of 3,000 per- 

sons who crowded into New York’s 
Carnegie Hall Sunday evening, Oct. 24, 
Prof. Linus Pauling branded as untrue 
and dangerous the reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other govern- 
ment sources minimizing the dangers of 
radiation fallout caused by nuclear bomb 
tests. 

The meeting, titled “Turning Point for 
Survival,” was sponsored by the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy in con- 
junction with a nationwide petition 
campaign to support the Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev exchanges and to urge “im- 
mediate action for a permanent end of 
nuclear weapons tests under inspection 
and control.” 

Prof. Pauling charged that the AEC, 
the Defense Dept., many politicians and 
sections of big business were undermin- 
ing the tension-easing work of the Pres- 
ident and the State Dept. by issuing “un- 
true” statements almost every day. He 
commended Rep. Holifield (D-Calif.) for 
the Congressional hearings on atomic ra- 
diation held in 1957, but said that in his 
interpretations of the hearings Holifield 
had become an “apologist for the bomb 
testers.” He denounced efforts in Wash- 
ington to contradict the findings of dis- 
tinguished geneticists on fallout peril as 
part of the white-washing campaign. 


CALL FOR DISARMAMENT: Prof. Paul- 
ing said that one H-bomb of the Bravo 
type dropped on New York would kill 
10,000,000 persons and flatten an area 
20 miles in diameter; 300 bombs would 
wipe out the U.S. by radiation alone. The 
U.S. he estimated, had a stockpile of 75,- 
000 nuclear bombs of all types and the 
Soviet Union about half that number. 

He called the visit of Premier Khrush- 
chev to the U.S. a “great event” and urg- 
ed negotiations to achieve total disarma- 
ment as proposed by Khrushchev. As a 
pre-condition he called for the admission 
of mainland China to the United Nations 
and a seat on the Security Council for 
Peking’s representative. He also renewed 
his plea for convocation of 1,000 of the 
world’s leading scientists to form a world 
peace research organization, and for a 
U.S. counterpart. Such a move, he said, 
would help to achieve “total disarmament 
without economic catastrophe,” but care- 
ful planning and research would be re- 
quired to avoid a depression. 


HOW RUSSIA FEELS: Another speaker, 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review and a co-chairman of SANE, 
urged a dramatic move by the U.S. be- 
fore the UN to renounce the use of atomic 
weapons. Commenting on his recent trip 
to the Soviet Union, he said: “The Rus- 
Sian people will not permit their govern- 
ment to compromise on the issue of a 
nuclear-armed Germany.” 

Stanley Isaacs, a member of the New 
York City Council, was chairman. He 
also called for the recognition of China. 
Clarence Pickett, exec. secy. emeritus of 
the American Friends Service Committee 
and co-chairman of SANE, ended the 
meeting with a plea for thought and ac- 
tion to advance the work of the Commit- 
tee. 

Co-ordinator of the meeting was Henry 
Abrams, who received tribute from the 
platform for his organization work on 
the meeting. Audience response to the 
speakers and the proposals was enthu- 
siastic. 

The Greater New York SANE has ask- 
ed for new people to help in its work. 
A letter or card to SANE, 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, will bring the address of 
a neighborhood SANE group. 





You can send National Guardian 
to a friend for 3 months for only $1. 
Sub. Dept., 197 E. 4th St., N. ¥. C. 9 
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SPECTATORA 


Granite integrity 


BURLINGTON, VT. 

INCE VERMONTERS elected the Je¢fersonian Matthew Lyon 

to Congress from the Vergennes jailhouse some 160 years ago, 
the Green Mountain State hasn’t encouraged too many political up- 
starts. But in ‘58 (this century) they did upset the Republican ap- 
plecart for the first time in more than 100 years by sending a Demo- 
crat, William H. Meyer, to Washington as Congressman-at-Large. 

Meyer campaigned—as the GUARDIAN has reported—for a ban 
on nuclear tests and weapons, against militarism and for world dis- 
armament, for recognition of China and her admission to the UN, 
and for a variety of domestic planks challenging monopoly. His vic- 
tory on such a platform was a huge surprise to him as well as to al- 
most everyone else. 

In Congress this year, during the first half of his first term, he 
has fought hard to fulfill his campaign promises. He opposed exten- 
sion of the draft, fought the nuclear giveaway, urged recognition of 
China, opposed further armament expenditures and, at one turn, 
accused the Atomic Energy Commission and the military of having 
“in effect sabotaged negotiations concerned with the control of nu- 
clear testing and nuclear armaments.” 


T NO TIME during the past Congressional session have the po- 

sitions battled for by Rep. Meyer gathered more than a cor- 
poral’s guard of support. Furthermore, the Congressman’s son, Karl, 
got himself arrested for picketing the Omaha missile base, with 
a pacifist group. So what happened on the Congressman’s return 
home was probably as big a surprise to him as his election—and will 
likely be a big surprise to most people outside the state, since this 
kind of news seems to travel slowly. 

In five Vermont daily newspapers, there appeared an ad signed 
by 32 members of Congress from 20 states. It was entitled MEMO TO 
THE PEOPLE OF VERMONT and, as it appeared Sept. 30 in the Bur- 
ington Free Press in a space about as big as a full page in the GUARD 
IAN, was subtitled 

From: Some Members of Congress 
Subject: Your Congressman, Bill Meyer 

“We would like to say an unsolicited word to you about our col- 
league in the House of Representatives, William H. Meyer. Bill Meyer 
represents to us the epitome of granite integrity; he represents, we 
believe, the finest traditions not only of Vermont, but of America. 

“We have always profoundly respected his integrity, his patriot- 
ism, and his courage, even though we may not always have agreed 
with the things Bill said, or the votes he cast. 

“We in the Congress need to have members who are courageous 
and unafraid to say in public what lies closest to their heart. We all 
know the temptations to be silent when the very stones ought to cry 
out in protest. Bill Meyer represents that voice of conscience which 
prompts us all to think more deeply, and to take the longer view of 
history and our responsibility to it. 

“Bill has been heard effectively in support of conservation meas- 
ures, in support of sound economic programs, in support of good 
government. He is an effective member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. He has been an effective witness before many other 
Committees. His voice on the Floor commands atterition and 
respect. 

“We don’t know Bill Meyer the campaigner, but we do know 
Bill Meyer the citizen, and Bill Meyer the Congressman. He has 
shown a talent for leadership, and a great sense of responsibility. 
We simply want you to know that we view him as a valuable mem- 
ber of Congress.” 

The signers: Blatnik, Minn.; Bolling, Mo.; Burdick, N.D.; 
Brademas, Ind.: Celler, N.Y.; Clark, Pa.; Coffin, Me.; Cohelan, Calif.; 
Dent, Pa.; Doyle, C@lif.; Johnson, Colo.; Karth, Minn.; Kasem, Calif.; 
Kastenmeier, Wisc.; Kowalski, Conn.; Levering, O.; McCormack, 
Mass.: McGovern, S.D.; Metcalf, Mont.; Mfller, Calif.; Morgan, Pa.; 
O’Hara, Mich.; Oliver, Me.; Reuss, Wisc.; Roosevelt, Calif.; San- 
tangelo, N.Y.; Smith, Ia.; Thompson, N.J.; Udall, Ariz.; Ullman, 
Ore., and Wolf, Ia. 

The ad was paid for by the signers, and organized, according to 
local correspondents, by the office of Rep. Byron L. Johnson, Colo., 
himself a freshman in the House and a supporter of Meyer. 


EANWHILE IN APPEARANCES before the people of the state 
(Meyer represents the whole state, not any one area alone), 
the Congressman told the AFL-CIO at Bennington: 

“A leader must lead, he can’t sit on the fence. He must cross 
fences and anticipate the future and work for a better America and 
a better world,” (Naturally, Meyer voted against the anti-labor Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act.) 

Asked by a Republican moderator of a League of Women Voters 
forum in Burlington: “How do you expect to get re-elected if you vote 
in national instead of state interests?” Meyer replied: 

“I would rather have two years in Congress voting for what I 
considered right than ten years of voting to get re-elected.” 


HE REPUBLICAN ATTACK on Meyer at this point is gathering, 

but somewhat muted, because what he has been saying does not 
at this writing seem too far away, in objectives at least, from what 
the Republican President has been saying in his efforts to melt the 
cold war a little. 

He will need help for re-election, in any case, and when the time 
comes next year we up here may be calling upon the rest of you for 
a boost. Meanwhile you might congratulate your own Congressman 
if he or she is among the ad-signers listed above; and if not, ask why 
not. If you find any further concurrenc;., you might let us know 
about it through the GUARDIAN. ; —John Greenhill 
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“Congress shall make no law.... 
abridging the freedom of speech...” 


—lst Amendment, U.S. Constitution 


Rally in Support of the Ist Amendment 


AND OF THE FIRST TWO TO GO TO JAIL SINCE THE 
HOLLYWOOD TEN in the fight to protect the First 
Amendment from the encroachment of Congressional 
and State inauisitorial committees. 


Support and Hear: 
LLOYD BARENBLATT 


—now facing a six-month jail term 


bR. WILLARD UPHAUS 


—now facing life imprisonment under 
an indeterminate sentence. 


AND OTHERS OF THE THIRTY 
lst AMENDMENT DEFENDANTS 


INCLUDING 
Carl Braden - Chandler Davis - Herman Liveright 
Harvey O'Connor - William Price 


Special Guest Speakers: 


Ernest Mazey, Detroit UAW Official 
Ring Lardner Jr., of the ‘Hollywood Ten” 
Stewart Meacham, Religious Leader 
Il. F. Stone, Journalist 


With Songs By PETE SEEGER 


Twelve years after the Hollywood Ten—Two years after the 
death of McCarthy—There are now three times the number of 
defendants who face jail! 


YOU CAN HELP IN THE FIGHT TO RESTORE 
THE FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
THURSDAY, NOV. 5, 8 P.M. NEW YORK CENTER 
Contribution $1. 227 W. 46th St. 


Sponsored by: COMMITTEE OF FIRST AMENDMENT DEFENDANTS 
P.O. Box 564 Radio City Station New York 19, N.Y. 


Gala Concert 
Presentation 


Premiere Public Performance 


of a 
NEW MUSICAL 


“One Foot in America” 
Books & Lyrics By 
LEWIS ALLAN 
Music By 
EARL ROBINSON 
Based On 2 Novels By 
YURI SUHL 
SPECIAL GUEST ARTIST: 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY 
in readinas from 


Sholem Aleichem 


SUN. AFTERNOON 
Dec, 13 2 P.M. 
Reserved Seats: 

$1.65, $2.30, $3.45, $4, $5. 

BROOKLYN ACACEMY 

OF MUSIC 
Send checks or cash to: 
JEWISH CURRENTS 
22 E. 17th St. New York 3 
PHONE: WA 4-5740 














4? RALLY 26 


FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 
Observing the November Anniversaries 


Sunday Evening -- November 15 -- 7:30 p.m. 
Carnegie Hall 


Dr. Norman J. Whitney 
Mr. Rockwell Kent 


Dr. Coriiss Lamont 
Miss Carol Buhr 


Ukrainian Folk Dancers 


Admission $1 ® Order Tickets Now! 


Nat‘l Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
Suite 707 114 E. 32nd St. New York 16 


WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP 
REUNION 


SUN., NOV. 1 3-6 P.M. 


Teachers Center 
206 W. 15th St. 

Report from New Hampshire 
BASIL POLLITT 

DR. OTTO NATHAN 

WILLARD UPHAUS 
Report from Youth Festival 
LILLIAN BINDER 


Donation $1. Refreshments 








CREATIVE PICTURE FRAMING 
At reasonable Prices 


Color Reproductions, Prints, Framed 
Pictures, oil Paintings Expertly 
Cleaned and Restored. 


SILVYER’S GALLERY 


603 Flatbush Av. (Rutland Rd.) 
Tues. & Thurs. Evenings Till 8:30 
Other Days 10 a.m.-6 p.m. IN 9-6855 

















ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


Announces A 
1960 Cross-Country West Coast Speaking Tour 
January 15-March 20 


SOME LECTURES are already scheduled in and about Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 

GROUPS OR INDIVIDUALS interested in planning public, 
college, or home meetings in those and other areas are invited 
to write for information on subjects, dates and fees. Write di- 
rectly to... 


Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
59 W. 71st St. New York “23, N.Y. 
Special consideration will be given to student clubs. 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C, 8—(11th 8t.) 








CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 
‘Between Broadway & Nassau) 

8 mm Kodachrome roll: $2.99 
with processing. @ Rent a camera 

from $1 per day. 


PHONE: DI 9-2956 





RESORTS 











LOS ANGELES 








American * Soviet * Friendship * Month 


VIVIAN and VINCENT HALLINAN 


Report on their recent visit to the U.S.S.R. 
in an Exclusive Los Angeles Appearance 


“MYTH and REALITY in the SOVIET UNION” 


Friday Evening , Nov. 6 8 p.m. 


LARCHMONT HALL @_ 118 N. LARCHMONT AVE, 
Auspices: American Russian Institute 


4312 Melrose Ave., L.A, 29 Donation $1. 








Thanksgiving— 
Holiday or 
Cook-all-day? 


Comes Thanksgiving, will it 
be a holiday or a cook-all-day 
for your wife? Take her to 
Chaits and make it an old- 
fashioned fun-all-day (or 
better yet, fun-all-weekend). 
Wonderful food @ Delightful 
people @ Top Entertainment 
@ Day Camp @ Ridiculously 
low rates @ But reserve early. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758 
Open all year, weekends and holidays 
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CALENDAR 








BOSTON 
genie 
FARRELL DOBBS, Nat'l. Secy, 
Socialist Workers Party, speaks on 


“Labor’s Role in 1960 Elections” 
The public is invited. 
Fri., Cct. 30, U 8:15 p.m. 
Boston Labor Forum, 295 Huntington 
Av., Room 200. 


CHICAGO 


42nd Anniversary of the U.S.S.R. 
26th anniversary of U.S.-Soviet relations 
DR. W.E.B. DuBOIS 
recently returned from U.S.S.R. & China 
Wed., Nov. 11 — 8 p.m. sharp 
32 W. Randolph St. Adm. $1. 
Ausp. €.C.A.8.F, 











MAVERICK MASKED BALL & NEW 
YEAR CELEBRATION — greatest New 
Year’s Eve in 3 decades! Penthouse ball- 
room in Loop. Reservations $10 a couple, 
students 14 rate; benefit new Left humor 
publication, Maverick. Limited capacity, 
make reservations now: HY 3-4297. 





THE AMERICAN FORUM OF CHICAGO 
presents direct from England 
CLIVE JENKINS, Columnist for London 

Tribune; Trade Union Leader; Labor 


Party Leader — to speak on 
“THE RESULTS OF BRITISH 
ELECTIONS” 


* The Future of the British Labor Party 
bd cca for America ... 
J NOV. 17 8 P.M. 
Teseate Temple Blg., 32 W. Randolph 8t. 
Admission 90c 


LOS ANGELES 











Powell-Schuman Committee Presents: 
MR. MARTIN HALL 
Distinguished Writer, Lecturer, World 
Traveier, in a@ series of five talks on 
Current World Probiems 
Thursdays—8 p.m. 

Noy. 5: TENSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 

Nov. 12: AWAKENING AFRICA 
Nov. 19: ASIA IN FERMENT 

Question Period. — Donation $1. 
400 N. Serrano Av. (2 blks east of West- 
ern, 1 bik. North of Beverly Blvd.) 





Celebrate The 
42nd Anniversary of Russian Revolution 
with the Militant Labor Forum 
“SOCIALISM CHALLENGES 
CAPITALIST WORLD RULE” 
Heer: 
Milton Alvin, ‘Natl. Committee Member, 
Socialist Workers Party 
Nov. 7 8:15 p.m, 
75c. Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4th St. 
L.A. 33 — ANgelus 9-4053 


EXCITING! 


Contr: 





CONTROVERSIAL! 
“Jet-Age Culture” 
in the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R, 
JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 
in a stimulating discussion 
Fri., Nov. 6 8 p.m. 
Stanley Hall, 1057 N. Stanley Av., Santa 





Monica. Benefit: Powell - Schuman De- 
fense. 
School of International Socialism 


1702 E. 4 St., Los Angeles 33—AN 9-4953 
Presents Its Fall Lecture Series: 
Sun., Nov. 8, 11 a.m. 

“The Bureaucratization of the Trade 
Union Structure & Worker 
Acquiescence”’ 

Sun., Nov. 15, 11 a.m.: 
“Resolving the Contradictions Between 
Bureaucracy and Democracy.” 
Lecturer: Arne Swabeck, Natl. Comm., 
Socialist Workers Party 
= Further lectures to be announced. ~ 





SIXTH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
AMERICAN JEWISH CHORAL SOCIETY 
Morris Browda, Conductor 
Sun., Nov. 15, 6 p.m.—$2.50 per plate 
West Hollywood Park Auditorium, 674 N. 
RoBer‘son Blvd. Full course dinner—ex- 
cellent program. Admission by reserva- 
tion only. Call WE 5-6647 or HO 3-3542 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DR. W.E. B. DU BOIS 
and SHIRLEY GRAHAM 
will be honored at a public reception 
at the HALLINAN ESTATE 
ROSS, CALIFORNIA 
FRL, NOV. 20, 8 P.M. 
Subject: Behind the Iron Curtain and 
China! Benefit The NATIONAL GUARD- 
IAN, Donation $2.50. Refreshments 








AUSTRALIAN 
RETAIL EO, 





Steel Labor 
“Now remember!—Just the ones 
who cross our picket lines!” 


Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 











PHILADELPHIA 





First Time in Philly! 
GUY CARAWAN SINGS 
Sun., Nov. 22 7:30 p 
The University Museum, 33rd & ierans 
Adults $1.25 Students $1. 
Call CH 8-0791 for tickets 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 














ROUND TABLE REVIEW PRESENTS 
“WAR AND PEACE” 
By Tolstoy 
with readings by professional actors 
Commentary by Dr. Frederic Ewen 
Directed by Phoebe Brand and 
John Randolph 
Admission $1.50 
Two Performances 
Sun., Nov. 15, 8:30 p.m. 
Tues., Nov. 17, 8:30 p.m 
Master Institute Theater 
310 Riverside Dr. (103rd St.,) UN 4-1700 
a . e . * 
“POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY” 
Dialogues between 
DR. BARROWS DUNHAM, Philosopher 


and 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN, Literary Critic 
Friday evenings, 8:30 p.m. 

Nov. 6—Dante Nov. 20—Milton 
Dec. 4—Goethe Dec. 18—T. S. Eliot 
Single admission $1.25 
Master Institute 
310 Riverside Dr. (103rd St.) UN 4-1700 





Last Chance to Register for the 
NEW FALL TERM PROGRAM 
24 classes in economics, politics 
philosophy, history, art, Marxism 
s - 7 o . 


Once Weekly For Eight 90-min. Classes 
Starting at either 6:30 or 8:30 p.m. 
. > . * . 
Mondays—“Highlights of Labor History,” 
“Stages of Human Society,”’ 4 others 
Tuesdays—*‘Community Problems in NYC 
“Political Action & 1960," 4 others 
Wednesdays—“‘The Negro Liberation 

Movement” 
“American Capitalism Today,” 4 others 
Thursdays—“Introduction to Marxism,” 
“Trade-Union Movement,’ 4 others 
. o e * * 


Single adm.: $1; ‘full class fee: $7 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Room 227 80 E. llth St. GR 3-6810 





JOE NORTH 
RESULTS OF KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 
Personal Experience of U.S. Trip 


and 
Scientific Development in Space 
Projectiles 
SAT. NOV. ‘7th 
POLONIA CLUB 
201 Second Av. (nr. 12th St.) 
All Welcome Admission Free 


8 P.M. 





Militant Labor Forum 
Joseph Hansen, Editor, The Militant 
“Has Ike Decided to Accept 
Khrushchey’s Disarmament Offer?’ 
Fri., Oct. 30, *8:30 p.m. 
116 University Place Cont. 50c 








DISCUSSION GROUP meets every Wed. 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Hu- 
man relations, arts, psychology topics. 
Non-political, non-sectarian. For info. 
and invitation call MO 2-8488. 





Friday, Nov. @ at 8:30 p.m.—Repeated 
by Urgent & Widespread Request 
“Notes on My Summer Journey 
To the Land of Socialism” 
HERBERT APTHEKER 
Second in New Series of 
“Friday Forums” 
Single Admission: $1; series (6) $5 
THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Room 227 80 E. 11th St. GR 6-3810 





BIRTHDAY CFLEBRATION 
U.S.S.R.—42 years 
Speakers: 
Vivian and Vincent Hallinan 
“WE SAW THE U.S.S.R.” 
Albert Kahn, Chairman 





Sun., Nov. 15, 7:30 p.m. 
150 Golden ‘Gate Av. Adm: 50c 
NEW YORK 





Bronx Committee for Civil Liberties 
is proud to pay tribute to 
JUDGE HUBERT T. DELANY 
for outstanding work for civil rights. 
EARL ROBINSON 
composer of ‘‘Ballad for Americans” 
Thursday Nov. 5 8 p.m, 
St. Augustine’s Presbyterian Church 
165th St. at Prospect Av., Bronx 
Donation $1. 





HALLOWEEN PARTY 
Music, Dancing, Entertainment, Re- 
freshments 
a bewitchtng evening 
116 University Place 
Bat. Oct. 31 
Contribution 50c 
Auspices: Militant Labor Forum 


9 p.m, 





DR. HERBERT APTHEKER 
Teports on “A Journey to Socialist 
Lands,” Sun., Nov. 1, 7:30 p.m., Parkway 
Plaza, 1110 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 
Cont. 75c. Ausp: Crown Heights Forum 


UNVEILING of monument to 
RICHARD SPERBER 
Sun., Nov. 1, 11 a.m. at 
Mt. Hebron Cemetery, Flushing 
Section 41. E. or FP. train, Ind, 





CELEBRATE ......... ° occcccccthe 
42nd Anniversary. of “the 
OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

FRI, NOV. 6 ee 8 P.M. 

Central Plaza Annex. 
40 E. 7th St 
HEAR: 
Armando Roman, Gen. Secy.— 
Provisional Organizing Committee 
“THE 7-YEAR PLAN AND ITS 

SIGNIFICANCE TO WORLD PEACE” 

and others 

Entertainment Admission Free 

Ausp: N.Y. Provisional Organizing Comm, 





METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
MEETS! 
Fri., Nov. 6 ‘ 8:45 p.m 
Outstanding Speaker on 
“THE ATTACK ON LABOR” 
Adelphi Hall, Rm. 11D, 14 Fifth Av, 





John Howard Lawson 
lectures in L.A. Nov. 6 


John Howard Lawson will lec- 
ture on “Jet-Age Culture in the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.,” Fri- 
day, Nov. 6, at Stanley Hall, 1057 
Stanley Av., Los Angeles, at 8 
p.m. Highlights of his discussion 
will cover aspects of decadent 
culture in both countries and will 
also embody the creative power 
of Soviet Ballet & Folk Dance. 





1,000 Name & Address labels, 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 


in re- 





Live at Rt. 2, Box 558, Elsinore, River- 
side County, California with others in- 
terested in health and education. Let 
your monthly membership fees of $20 up 
buy this or another site for our use, 





ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY GREETING 
CARDS on theme PEACE ON EARTH 
help further work to ban nuclear arms 
10 card and env. $1.25 
25 cards and env. $2.50 
Chelsea SANE Committee c/o 
McBurney, YMCA, 215 W. 23rd St. 
New York 11, N.Y. ORegon 5-0432 


CHICAGO 


Bus. Phone BR 8 4113 
Res. Phone IN 3-1892. 
R. N. S. HANOKA 
DENTIST 
Consult me for your dental troubles 
1587 N. Milwaukee Av., Chicago 22, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRICIAN—equipped to handle in- 
dustrial, commercial, residential work. 
All jobs reasonable and guaranteed. No 
job too big or too small, 
Leonard Prybutok 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 
Discount to Guardian Readers 


PUBLICATIONS 


JEWISH CURRENTS, November issue 
just off press, features much lively, in- 
formative material for Jewish Book 
Month, including ‘Second Look at Ex- 
odus” by Frank Cantor, short story, 
“Wrath of Deborah” by Irene Paull; ‘‘In 
His Father’s House,” autobiographical 
piece by Ben Field; review of Philip 
Roth's short stories by Louis Harap. Also 
“Issues & Events” by Morris U. Schap- 
pes, Ruth Zalman’s “Parents’ Corner,” 
“Editor’s. Diary,” ‘Inside the Jewish 
Community,” “It Happened in Israel,” 
review of play “Confederates” by Ar- 
thur Vogel, and a story on British ban 
of “Diary For Anne” by L. Zaidman, 
Single copies 35c; subscriptions $3 yearly 
($3.50 outside U.S.) available at JEWISH 
CURRENTS, Dep. G, 22 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
SEE OUR DISPLAY AD ON PAGE 10. 








By Appointment 








CH 17-3684 




















RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
RESORTS 
HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N.Y.) 


Open all year. Unconventional atmos- 
phere, relaxed people, gourmet’s table. 
Natural surroundings, superbly beauti- 
ful. Phone: Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Open all holidays & winter. Thru- 
way. Home cooking, relaxation, TV. 
Phones: Jeffersonville 290 or NYC eve- 
nings, OL 5-6971. 











NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED. 


MERCHANDISE 








SELLING AT COST—ALL SILVERWARE 

Still on sale—antique & diamond jewel- 

ry. Repairing & remodeling done. 
CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 





22 W. 48th St. (Rm, 1103) CO 5-1881 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
SPECIAL: —. Norwegian stainless steel 

Platters at 50% discount. 


287 Amsterdam Av. 


(bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. T 


R 3-8060 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
VENETIAN MOSAIC TABLES 
$4.98 and up 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet 74-75 Sts.) 











Now hear this... 

N A FLIGHT OF FANCY last 

week, we wrote that Guardian 
Buying Service wares would be 
shipped anywhere “including 
Canada and the Dry Tortugas.” 
Sorry, we'll have to limit it to 
the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 


The pny will be back 
in this space next week 





ELECTION DAY IS NOV. 3 


How to vote on N. Y. Amendments 


EW YORK VOTERS will confront nine Amendments to the 
State Constitution in voting booths Név. 3. Here are the GUARD- 
IAN’s recommendations, based on consultation with individuals and 





groups whose judgment we value: 


1, Establishing an independent Dept. of Motor Vehicles (now 


a Bureau of the Dept. of Taxation). 


Vote YES. 


2. Authorizing an interstate highway through the Adirondack 
forest preserve.—State forest preserves are guaranteed in perpetuity 
by the present Constitution. This amendment would begin a whit- 
tling away of this protection. An alternate “Champlain” route is 


available. Vote NO. 


3. In effect removes Fifth Amendment protection for public 
officials —To close a loophole in a present provision, the proposed 
change might become an added means to force teachers and others 


to become informers. Vote NO. 


4. Permits New York City to borrow $500,000,000 outside its 
debt limit for a ten-year school construction program.—Vote YES. 

5. Provides for primary elections only in the case of contests 
for public or party office--The change would eliminate write-in 
challenges in the event of no other contests. Vote NO. 

6. Would transfer the Barge Canal (Erie Canal and others) to 
the Federal Government.—Opponents say insufficient study has 
been made for improved state operation. Vote NO. 

7. Would permit municipalities to increase Fire and Police Dept. 
pensions.—Opponents advocate long-needed wholesale revision of 
public-employe pensions by legislation, extending beyond police 
and firemen; and warn of a pattern of inequities growing out of 
pressures on small communities. Let your conscience be your guide. 

8. Would adopt Federal definitions of income for state income 
taxes.— While life might be simpler for the small taxpayer in filling 
out forms, Federal loopholes for corporations om be sure to ap- 
pear in the state taxation system. Vote NO. 

9. Permits municipalities to tax and borrow for joint projects. — 


No known opposition. Vote YES. 


—John T. McManus 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 
CY 8-6010 

41 ee Ay. 

WH 8-4788 

2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA §-0444 


64 St.) 
White Plains: 


Manhasset: 





HOOVER VACUUM CLEANER Reg. $89.95 
For limited time only $44.95. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 143 Fourth Av., nr. 
14th St., GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking 
on all sales. 





SERVICES 


MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 








If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most relfable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7 Av. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8&- 
7887. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULIIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square L 5-8160 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
@nniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M,. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





BILL’S BADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
Y 8-0420 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
_ Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
p60 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 


CALVIN FORD 
MOVING ~ - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312, Station-wagon, vans-pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim’s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 

$4.50 per hour, per man. 





SU 17-7378. 
WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 


Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 
THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—New Ideo-Kine- 
tic Method. Outstanding results for be- 
ginners and advanced students. Also 
pedagogy and coaching for teachers and 
professionals. SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, 
TR 17-1541. 











MATTHEW KAHAN 
CLASSIC GUITAR MANDOLIN 
Studied with Rey de la Torre 
Mandolin Soloist in Town Hall, Radio 
Phone: NI 6-1000 





Russian authoress gives private lessons, 
primary, intermediate, advanced RUS- 
SIAN. Day, evening hours. Modest rates. 
Nina Balanova, SP 7-4836. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 


3-RM. APT., modern, Green. Vill., rent 
reduced to $50 in exchange for light 
Janitorial duties. Ideal for couple where 
wife wishes to stay home and yet in- 
crease family income. YU 4-7247. 


ROOM FOR RENT 


WEST END AV. in 170’s, large rm. in 
bachelor apt. Kitchen priv. optional. 
Nicely furnished, elev. bldg., privacy, 
bookcase, phone handy, nr. transp. Airy, 
reasonable. Phone: TR 4-2445. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN OR WOMAN for book store. 40- 
hour week, State experience, education, 
age and references. Box 10, c/o Guard- 
ian, 197 E. Fourth St., New York 9, N.Y. 


























Detroit to hear Lightfoot 
at annual Worker Bazaar 


He annual Detroit Worker 

Labor Press Bazaar will be 
held Nov. 14-15 at Nowak Hall, 
5703 Chene Street. Claude Light- 
foot will be the featured speaker. 
New to the Bazaar this year will 
be an All Nations cultural eve- 
ning of songs and dances on Sat. 
evening, Nov. 14. 


The Bazaar Committee re- 
quests contributions of clothing, 
furniture, toys and other items. 
Contributors should telephone 
WO 4-9015. Admission to the 
Bazaar will be 50c. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE ATA SAVING 
HOLIDAY ge PRIDE GUARDIAN 


SHOPPING GUIDE — SERVICE | 


SERVICE 
HOLIDAY CARDS — THREE OUTSTANDING SETS! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its 8-year history Guardian Buy- folded in half, then folded in half again) and packed twelve 
ing Service offers THREE exquisite sets of greeting cards to to a box. The charming Picasso “Pere Noel,” is printed on 
please every taste! Two “economy sets”—the “Holly” cards beautiful heavy card stock, 5”x7”, and packed eight to a box. 
by a leading magazine illustrator and the Guardian Angel You can’t go wrong on any of these lovely cards. All are 
set by the Guardian’s own Art Editor, Robert Joyce—are re- shipped complete with matching envelopes, in a cardboard 
produced on lightweight paper with a French fold (a sheet carton. 








Pare Mew by Pranene 


The Seasons Greetings 











PICASSO'S “PERE NOEL”—Through special ar- 
rangements with Picasso and the French Peace 
Committee the Guardian has obtained exclusive 
rights in America to reproduce this charming 
drawing as a Christmas card. Picasso is at his 
witty best in this delightful rendition of Fa- 
ther Christmas holding an evergreen sprig. Ree 
produced in three process colors, on heavy card- 
board stock 5’’x7"’, these high quality cards are 
appropriate for any friends, and are absolutely 
exclusive with the Guardian. Eight to a box 
with matching envelopes. Each set $1.50; 2 sets 
$2.75; 3 sets $4: 4 sets $5. Bulk prices: 50 cards 
$7; 100 cards $12. 


(Above) ee oS (Left) 


“HOLLY” SET—A series 


GUARDIAN ANGEL SET 
of four lovely drawings, 


te Pri ag oe — 
packed 12 to a set, by packe our each to a 
ine of the country’s lead- : i ee i set, of one of your favor- 
ing magazine illustrators, aN hee: ft ite characters—our 
Printed in four colors on 4 Guardian Angel! Repro- 
lightweight French-fold, duced in four colors on 
with “Season’s Greet- lightweight stock, “Sea- 
ings” printed inside. You son’s Greetings” inside, 


must see these fine draw- 
ings in color to appreci- 


packed with 12 envelo- 
opes and shipped in a 


ate them. The Wassail .  ¢ ea .N - S: . i ; a ell sturdy cardboard box. 
Bowl (far left) provides : ‘ 4 Here’s an absolutely de- 
a wonderful, little-known lightful set of Holiday 
recipe for holiday cheer. cards for your friends 
Single set of 12 cards $1. and relatives. Each set of 
2 sets $1.75; 3 sets $2.50; 12 cards $1. 2 sets $1.75; 
4 sets $3.25; 5 sets for $4. 3 sets $2.50; 4 sets $3.25; 
5 sets for $4. 


“GUARDIAN BUYING service. + A Holiday Gift—- An Imported Portable! 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 





(Right) The KOLI- e 
BRI, an_ 11 - pound 
jewel, perfect for stu- 
dents and travelers! 
Two type faces—elite 
and pica; four col- 
ors: gray, green, ru- 
by and beige. Beau- 
tiful leatherette car- 
rying case. Impec- 
cable, light - weight. 





Our wonderful OPTIMA and KOLI- 
BRI typewriters from East Ger- 
many have been winning hosan- 
nahs from GBS buyers throughout 
the country! These are sturdy, beau- 
Only $59.95, plus $3, i tifully made portables which come 
a i Write for S 2 4 with 5-year guarantees. In a variety 

; abate of colors, and both type faces—elite 
and pica—these imported type- 
writers are the best you can buy at 
ANY price. Our price: OPTIMA~ 
$75, Kolibri—$59.95, plus Federal ex- 
cise tax. Special leatherette case on 
. - oe the Kolibri, $3 extra, All machines 
a a ORE RESI ae come expertly packaged in cartons, 
\ fully insured. 
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Ne 





_ 
(N.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service, 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 
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NEWSPAPER 


THE OPTIMA (Right)—Simply a magnificent standard 
portable! Superb workmanship, all modern features, plus 
many not found on American machines. American 88-char- 
acter keyboard. Comes in blue, green, gray and gold and 
two type faces, elite and pica. Just $75, plus $3.30 F.E.T. Write 
for literature. 


NEW YORKERS! We also have the finest office machines, head 
and shoulders above American models! Because shipping charges 
are prohibitive, we can offer them only if you pick them up, Yours 
for an unbelievable $149.50, plus $4.50 Federal excise tax.—Come to 
the Guardian office and try it out! 
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